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HE death of the Czar was formally announced in 
St. Petersburg on the morning following his 
death, and at the same moment the accession 
of his son, Nicholas II., was declared. The 
new Czar has issued a proclamation register- 
ing his solemn vow to make the peaceful 

development of the power and glory of Russia his sole 
aim, directing that the oath of allegiance be taken to him, 
and declaring his brother, the Grand Duke George, his suc- 
cessor until a son shall be born to him. Elaborate funeral 
services have already begun, although the remains of Alex- 
ander III. will not be removed from Livadia until the 
close of this week, and it will probably be ten days before 
they reach St. Petersburg. In the meantime all Russia 
will be given up to mourning... The judgment of the 
European press on the late Czar is in substantial agree- 
ment in condemning his almost fanatical hostility to 
the Jews and in commending his persistent endeavor to 
maintain the peace of the world. In France the 
expressions of mourning have been more emphatic than 
elsewhere, because there is a general feeling in that coun- 
try that by the death of Alexander III. France loses her 
firmest ally in Europe. The new Czar was born in 1868, 
and is very unlike his father. He is a man of medium stat- 
ure, and is of sympathetic, genial, and studious disposition. 
He is said to have a thorough command of several modern 
languages, and to be well instructed in constitutional his- 
tory, law, administration, finance, and political economy. 
He entered the army at eighteen and was a faithful officer, 
but it is said that he has no liking for the life, and that 
militarism has no attractions for him. He is shy, affec- 
tionate, and is believed to hold liberal opinions. It must 
be remembered, however, that heirs to thrones are gen- 
erally liberal until they come into office, when, as in the 
case of the late Czar, they are quite likely to become as 
reactionary as their predecessors. The question which 
all Europe is asking about the new Czar is, What will be 
his attitude toward the Triple Alliance? There is a gen- 
eral impression that he leans very strongly to Germany, 
and that a new policy may be expected, so far as the ques- 
tion of the affiliation of Russia with the other Great Powers 
is concerned. 


The most striking news which has come from the Chino- 
Japanese war has been that of the reported capture of one or 
more of the forts at Port Arthur, the batteries of which 
cover over four miles of seaboard. The Chinese garrison 
is variously estimated at from four thousand to ten thousand 
men. Thirteen thousand Japanese are encamped at Kin- 
chan on the Regent’s Sword Promontory, on the southern 
shore of which Port Arthur is located. Both Talien-Wan 
and Port Arthur are reported to be completely invested. ‘The 
strategic importance of possessing Port Arthur can hardly 
be overestimated, and the Japanese evidently intend to use 
it as a base for further action in and about the Gulf of 


Pechili. The latest of Field-Marshal Yamagata’s victories 
in Manchuria has been at Feng-Huang-Cheng, and the 
Chinese forces have retired in disorder to Mukden, to which 
capital the Japanese have now a clear road. It is also 
announced that Andong and Fong-Wong have been taken, 
and the capture of ammunition has been especially note- 
worthy, including fifty-five cannon, fifteen hundred muskets, 
and two million cartridges. An office of civil administra- 
tion has been established at Andong. Since Japan’s latest 
war loan has been subscribed for twice over, it is said 
that the Government will take advantage of this fact 
to raise the loan to 50,000,000 yen (a yen is worth from 
seventy-five to eighty-five cents). The Chinese loan to be 
floated in Europe still hangs fire, but there is an expecta- 
tion that the matter of interest will soon be arranged. No 
American war-ship is now left in Japanese waters, the 
Petrel having sailed from Nagasaki for the Chinese coast. 
The Monocacy is at Tientsin and the Concord at Shanghai, 
the Baltimore and the Charleston, the two largest cruisers 
of our Asiatic squadron, remaining at Chemulpo. 


The Outlook has already called attention to the reaction- 
ary movement in Europe, due very largely to the fear with 
which people generally regard extreme socialistic theories. 
The friends of absolutism and of all gray and vener- 
able usages and abuses under different systems are now 
imploring all good people to stand with them to support 
society against its enemies. Unfortunately, the Anarchists 
and the extreme Socialists have given a good deal of 
ground for these people to stand upon, and the result is 
seen in the demand for a stronger and more conservative 
Government in France, in a large access of strength to the 
Clerical party in Belgium, in the practical defeat of the 
National or Liberal party in Norway, and pra@bably in the 
overthrow of Chancellor von Caprivi; for it now looks as if 
this faithful and moderate statesman had been forced to the 
rear by reactionary influence. ‘The assassination of Presi- 
dent Carnot brought up the discussion of international 
action against Anarchists, and in Germany the reaction- 
aries were quick to see their chance of striking at legitimate 
agitation by new and drastic measures ostensibly aimed at 
Anarchism. The Chancellor was against this legislation, 
discerning perhaps what the real impulse behind it was, 
and discerning also that such legislation generally carries 
with it an element of reaction. It looks now as if the 
Emperor had been won over to the reactionary standpoint 
and had dismissed his Chancellor for the purpose of having 
a free hand. This state of things gives genuine satisfac- 
tion to Prince Bismarck, whose blood-and-iron policy was 
never dearer to him than now when he is out of office. It 
remains to be seen how far the Emperor will go in the 
direction of repression. 

Fuller reports from Norway confirm the conclusions 

recently set forth in these columns with regard to the late 
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elections. The loss of the rural vote by the Radicals is 
emphasized by their unexpected gains elsewhere. For 
instance, they elected the four members from Christiania, 
where the influence of the Court is strongest, and where the 
social power which issues from the Court was undoubtedly 
exerted to the utmost against them. Formerly the Radi- 
cal or Separatist strength was greatest among the country 
people ; now the country people have largely deserted 
them, and the gains they have made in the towns, although 
considerable, are not sufficient to make up for the loss they 
have sustained in the country. In the last Storthing there 
were 65 Radicals, 35 Conservatives, and 14 Moderates, 
the Radicals standing for the separation of the country 
from Sweden. In the coming Storthing there will be 58 
Radicals and 59 Conservatives—a loss of 7 seats to the 
Radicals and a gain of 21 to the Conservatives. It is sug- 
gested that a possible solution of the difficulties between 
the two countries will be the concession by Sweden to Nor- 
way of the right of diplomatic representation abroad. This 
could be done without affecting the basis of union between 
the two countries. The only question is whether the Nor- 
wegians would be willing to accept it as a permanent ad- 
justment of the difficulty. ‘That seems to us very doubtful. 
& 

The recent war scare in London has called attention 
again to the long list of points of disagreement between 
France and England in Africa, and there is a growing feel- 
ing that some attempt ought to be made to secure an 
understanding between the two countries which shall not 
only remove these possibilities of discord, but which shall 
supply a definite line of action for both Governments in 
the Dark Continent. These points of difference are for 
the most part of very small account, but in more than one 
case they stand for the difference in policy between the 
two countries, and any insignificant point may therefore 
become the occasion of a serious crisis. The French have 
already laid their hands upon African territory equal in 
extent to a tract fourteen times as large as all France. 
This does not, of course, include Madagascar, although 
the command of that island is a matter of great impor- 
tance in connection with the East African coast. France 
to-day controls the Sahara region, and has possessed her- 
self of a part of Gambia, of Sierra Leone, Ashantee, the 
territory of the Niger, Togo, the country to the south of 
Lake Tchad, and is steadily pushing her lines of influence 
north and eastward. England, on the other hand, has 
possessed herself of territory in Africa about twenty-four 
times as large as the home country. Neither Government 
seems to have adopted a general policy, but both Govern- 
ments are pushing on and reaching out wherever they can 
without counting the cost or looking ahead to see what the 
new annexation means. The time is evidently fast ap- 
' proaching when there must be either an understanding 
between the two countries or the possibility of serious col- 
lision, and when each country must have a definite policy 
governing its acquisitions. So far the two countries have 
been very much like persons smitten with the land fever 
who buy right and left without any regard to the profits of 
their investments. 

The Civil Marriage Bill which, as readers of The Outlook 
will remember, finally passed the Upper House of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, the House of Magnates, by a majority of 
four, belongs to a group of measures, five in number, which 
aim at the secularization of the Hungarian State, which in 
many respects retains institutions and methods long ago 
abandoned by western Europe. The other measures 
devised to bring Hungary into line with modern thought 
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and modern political ideas include a bill providing for the 
freedom of religious worship, which recently passed its 
second reading by a bare majority of one, but on the third 
reading was rejected by those who had voted for it on the 
first and second readings; a bill recognizing Judaism and 
permitting conversions to that creed, which was also re- 
jected by a majority of six ; and two other measures, dealing 
with the religion of children of mixed marriages and the 
substitution of civil for ecclesiastical registrars, both of 
which have passed. A recital of these measures is suff- 
cient, to one familiar with the state of opinion in Hun- 
gary, to indicate the radical character of the laws which 
the Hungarian Ministry has attempted to carry through, 
and on two of the most important of which it has been 
defeated—owing, it is said, to Protestant opposition so far 
as religious freedom is concerned, and to the prevalence 
of anti-Semitic feeling so far as the recognition of Judaism 
is concerned. The opposition is determined not only to 
prevent these radical changes, but to put the Liberal 
Cabinet out of office, and to inflict a serious defeat upon 
Liberalism. 
® 

In Manchester, England, formerly the very heart of in- 
dividualistic Liberalism, the Liberal party has practically 
adopted the Socialistic programme of the new Labor party. 
A correspondent of the New York “ Evening Post ”’ brings 
out the situation most strikingly in an admirable letter. 
Only two years ago the Labor party was organized. It 
drew its strength from the Liberals, and in the first two 
campaigns the chief tangible result of its work was the 
election of Conservatives. Meanwhile, however, it thought 
out its own programme, and persistently agitated for it. 
This year the Liberal party, in response to a demand from 
its own members and in order to prevent its own disrup- 
tion, adopted a platform which concedes nearly everything 
the Labor party has demanded. The approaching elections 
are municipal, and the platform deals only with municipal 
issues. Its industrial demands are these: 

1. Standard wages to corporation workmen, and jealous scrutiny 
of proposed increases of large salaries. 

2. Working day of eight hours for corporation workmen. 

3. City work to be done, as far as possible, when other work is 
slack. 

4. The abrogation of the contract system, and the direct employ- 
ment of workmen by the city wherever practicable. 

5. The election of more workingmen to local governing bodies. 

6. Stricter public control of street railways, and public ownership at 
the earliest opportunity. 

7. The demolition of slum property, and the increase in the num- 
ber of open spaces. 

8. The energetic enforcement of sanitary laws and of the Work- 


shops Act. 

9. The abolition of the bath-tax on the cheaper houses. 

10. Cheaper gas. 
After reading this programme it seems hard to realize 
that only a few years ago “ Manchesterism ’’—meaning 
Manchester Liberalism—was, all over Europe, the synonym 
of the doctrine that the State should confine itself to “ the 
of a night-watchman.”’ 


The supreme court of appeals in England—the “law 
Lords ” of the House of Lords—has rendered a decision 
which enables English cities to acquire possession of the 
street-car franchises at reasonable rates. When the policy 
of buying the “tramways” at the expiration of their 
present charters was practically decided upon by the vic- 
tory of the “ Progressives” in London two years ago, the 
shareholders in the companies declared that they must be 
paid for their properties the market price to which 10 and 
12 per cent. dividends had brought them. In fact, they 
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went so far as to denounce any other scale of payment as 
“confiscation,” and secured opinions from most distin- 
guished lawyers sanctioning this view. The House of 
Lords, however, has interpreted the law just as a dis- 
interested layman would have interpreted it. It de- 
clares that, as the public franchises conferred were for a 
limited period (generally thirty-five years), the companies 
had no right to earnings from the franchise beyond that 
period. All that was theirs was the tangible property their 
capital had constructed, and for this the public ought to 
pay only its cost when new, less a reasonable deduction for 
the deterioration it had undergone. In other words, the 
owners of street-car lines are to be paid for their property 
in the same way in which the owners of houses and factories 
are paid for theirs. This decision greatly strengthens the 
already dominant movement for municipal ownership of 
municipal monopolies. It is worth while noting that the 
demand for public ownership is fast developing into a 
demand for public operation as well. The City Council 
of Glasgow, by the overwhelming vote of 50 to 6, has 
recently dispensed with an intermediary corporation, and 
now operates its thirty-one miles of street-car lines in the 
same direct and satisfactory way in which it repairs and 


cleans its streets. 


The Outlook goes to press the day before election. The 
role of historian is therefore forbidden it, and the réle of 
prophet it declines. It desires, nevertheless, to sum up 
the campaign issues, which in several States lend signifi- 
cance to the returns. Everywhere, of course, the most im- 
portant factor in determining results has been the business 
depression. There are fewer failures than there were a 
year ago, but the general level of prices for Wall Street 
stocks, as well as for farmers’ crops, is more than ten per 
cent. lower than last November. In the East this has in- 
fluenced voters in favor of the Republican party, on the 
ground that the lowering of the tariff was its cause; in the 
South and West it has influenced voters in favor of the 
Populists, on the ground that the suspension of the coin- 
age of silver was the cause. East of Ohio the silver 
issue has hardly entered into the campaign except in 
Pennsylvania, where the Republican Convention half in- 
dorsed Senator Cameron’s free-coinage views, and where 
Representative Sibley, the only Eastern Democrat who sup- 
ported free coinage, has been renominated by the Democrats 
aod Populists. In both New York and Massachusetts the 
American Protective Association plays a somewhat im- 
portant part. In New York, however, the hand of the As- 
sociation can nowhere be seen, except by the “ unterrified ” 
Democracy, which is appealing—we hope in vain—to this 
political ghost for deliverance. To the great body of the 
voters, however, the living issues of the campaign are the 
personal character of Senator Hill and the corporate char- 
acter of Tammany Hall. In at least two Western States, 
on the other hand, the American Protective Association 
seems to have behind it a body of no inconsiderable weight. 
These are Michigan and Colorado. In both States the 
influence of the Association seems to be on the side of the 
Republicans. In South Dakota, however, the Catholic 
Bishop has directed a letter to his clergy asking them to 
support the Republican candidate for the Senate. 

From the standpoint of National politics the election in 
South Dakota is almost as important as any in the country, 
for it is a doubtful State, from which a United States Sen- 
ator is to be chosen; and the really important thing to be 
decided this year is the constituency of the incoming Sen- 
ate. No matter what party may have a majority in the 
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House, neither the Republicans nor the free-coinage men 
can hope to seriously change the tariff or the currency laws 
while Mr. Cleveland is President, and’ Mr. Cleveland’s 
term does not end until the incoming House of Represent- 
atives is superseded by another. But the Senators elected 
this year hold on for four years more, and may determine 
future legislation on crucially important matters. Now, 
nearly all the doubtful States from which Senators are to 
be elected this year are in the Northwest. The situation 
in South Dakota is typical of that in the entire section. In 
sixteen counties in the State there is open fusion between 
the Democrats and Populists, while in eleven more the 
Democrats have practically indorsed the Populists by not 
nominating legislative candidates. Republicans who claim 
the Governorship with confidence admit that the Senator- 
ship is in doubt. Somewhat similar is the situation in 
Minnesota, where the Democrats and Populists outside of 
the two great cities have fused in one legislative district 
after another until the result is uncertain. In Minnesota, 
however, this fusion of Democrats and Populists in the 
country has been partially offset by the fusion of Demo- 
crats and Republicans in the cities. Two Democratic 
daily papers in the “ twin cities” are now supporting the 
Republican candidate for Governor, on the ground that it is 
a choice between him and the Populist candidate, since the 
Democratic candidate cannot be elected. In Nebraska, as 
we have before stated, there is formal fusion between the 
regular Democrats and the Populists. In Nebraska the 
fusion candidate for the United States Senate, Mr. Bryan, 
is a Democrat, but a Democrat who believes in free coin 
age, the income tax, the popular election of Senators, and 
the foreclosure of the Pacific Railway mortgages and the 
operation of the roads by the Government. Between a 
Democrat of this type and a Populist of Senator Allen’s type 
there is practically no difference. The “ Bankers and 
Business Men’s Association,” which was prominent in the 
campaign against prohibition, is fighting hard to prevent a 
Populist victory, but the result is in doubt, as the Omaha 
** Bee’ refuses to support the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, on the ground that he is a railroad appointee. In 
Kansas and Colorado there are also Senatorial contests, 
but in these States the Populists are somewhat divided, and 
the Republicans are more confident of success. In Kan- 
sas the important issue to be decided is whether or not 
women shall be given the suffrage; the important issue in 
Colorado is how the women will use it. It is to the returns 
from these States, and those from New York, that the 
thoughtful student of politics will turn with the greatest 
interest. 


The week’s testimony before the Lexow Committee 
added appreciably to the amazing mass of proof as to the 
corruption in every branch of the Police Department. 
Commissioner Sheehan declined absolutely to show the 
Committee his bank-books, returned evasive answers to 
many questions, grossly insulted the Committee’s counsel 
from time to time, made nothing like a sound defense 
against the charge that he left Buffalo as a defaulter, and, 
in short, left a wretched impression of his character both 
as an official and as aman. The woman whom the agents 
of accused police captains tried to detain in Jersey City was 
brought to New York and put upon thestand. In part her 
testimony was like much that had already been heard from 
keepers of infamous resorts who have paid blackmail to 
the police. But it was startling in that Mrs. Herreman 
testified that she had paid in all from $25,000 to $30,0c0 
to the police for “ protection ’”’ and to free herself from 
arrest and prosecution. Nothing more atrocious has been 


he 
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told to the Committee than this woman’s story of the 
systematic thwarting by the police of her attempts to keep 
her own niece from entering into an evil life. She also 
charged that a purse of $1,700 had been raised by police 
officials to send her away from the city. Another sensa- 
tion of the week was the testimony by two witnesses that 
the sum’ of $500 was once paid into the hands of Mr. W. 
S. Andrews (formerly an Excise Commissioner, but now 
Street Commissioner) for procuring the relicensing of a 
saloon which had been shut up as a disorderly place. 
Commissioner Andrews, it is fair to say, vehemently denies 
the charge, and declares his intention to take the matter 
into the courts. Finally, the horrible charge was made, 
and (in part at least) sustained by the evidence of checks, 
that the police have systematically blackmailed and “ pro- 
tected ” professional abortionists. Is there any possible 


lower depth than this ? 


The law fixing sixty-five 
as the maximum age of 
active service in the army 
necessitates the retirement 
of General O. O. Howard 
while he is still at his best ; 
for, at least to the ordinary 
observer, he shows no signs 
of age, except in a certain 
mellowness of character and 
ripeness of experience. It 
may be necessary, but it is 
certainly unfortunate, that a 
hard and fast rule should 
deprive this branch of Government service, in not infre- 
quent instances, of men who, though possibly not physically 
equal to the hardships of active campaigning, are better 
prepared than their juniors for that administration which 
is so large a part of the army officer’s duty. It is an inter- 
esting fact that this law would have excluded from active 
service in the Franco-German war the four great leaders 
of the German army. It is not needful to give the mere 
dates of General Howard’s eventful life, and to do more 
than this would be impossible in a paragraph. A brave 
soldier, a capable officer, a warm friend, and whoily a 
Christian gentleman, he will be known in history as the 
Havelock of America. Without religious pretense or obtru- 
sive piety, he has maintained throughout his life his Christian 
faith unshaken and his Christian purity unspotted. Passing 
through a storm of obloquy as Commissioner of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, and by our wicked spoils system made, under 
Andrew Johnson’s administration, responsible for subordi- 
nates whom he did not appoint and could not remove, he 
came out of the tragical wreck of that Department wholly 
acquitted of all blame, and carries with him to this day, by 
the mere force of his transparent and guileless character, a 
reputation which malice has not been able to blur or spot. 
In Wagner’s triumphal march in honor of Germany’s victo- 
ries, Luther’s *‘ Eine Feste Burg” comes in as a dominant 
theme, rising clear and strong above the din of battle. 
General Howard has so.sung in his heart for half a century 
“A safe stronghold our God is still,” that the whole world 
has heard the song above the Babel sounds of sin and strife, 
and in honoring the singer honors the faith which he has 
exemplified. 


General Oliver O. Howard 


Our readers should compare with the account we give this 
week of the great strike at Fall River the account in the 
“Forum ”’ of the churches in that city and the attitude which 
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they and the operatives maintain toward each other. If Mr. 
William Bayard Hale’s statement of the conditions of the 
tenements is to be relied upon, there is a call for a Park- 
hurst in the pulpits of that city. It is always a question, 
and a difficult one, how far the minister should enter into 
controversies between laborers and capitalists in such 
a community. It is very easy to be a partisan, and not 
easy to avoid being one. It is often difficult, too, for the 
best employers to compel cleanliness and order and observ- 
ance of sanitary conditions in the houses of certain classes 
of operatives. It is not strange that the employer some- 
times becomes discouraged and abandons the effort. But 
surely the ministry in such a city, without becoming parti- 
san advocates, or claiming to judge between employer and 
employed, or assuming any tone of “holier than thou,” 
might make common cause for a higher standard of right- 
eousness in dealing with operatives than that reported by 
our correspondent, or that indicated in the following 
description of one block of tenements which we quote from 
Mr. Hale’s article in the “ Forum :” 


“ We will begin our inquiry, entirely without selection, at the Richard 
Borden Mill tenements. They stand on Rodman Street, between two 
alleys. There are sixteen blocks arranged around a court; the 
blocks have six tenements each. You can enter the court with dry 
boots if you’ tiptoe on an isthmus, and jump; for the village is 
built on low ground, and pools of standing water abound. If you ask 
at the first tenement on the right, you will be told that there are four 
bedrooms and a kitchen, and that four sleep in each room. Opera- 
tives live in bedrooms and kitchens. They pay here seven dollars a 
month ; this means to the corporation a rental of $8,000 annually— 
five per cent. interest on $160,000. Four to a room is perhaps an 
unusual number for this particular village. They are not often willing to 
tell how many share a tenement ; it will average here, perhaps, ten, 
though the patrolman thinks more. The population of the court is 
about one thousand. ... The court is littered with refuse; one 
threads one’s way among unsavory heaps. Along under the eaves of 
every block is a ridge composed of potato-parings, egg-shells, and gar- 
bage; the universal rules to pour the kitchen-emptyings out of the 
window. This description must pause, however, for it dare not tell 
how the center of the court—which is the playground of children and 
the thoroughfare for all—is occupied. A photograph would shock 
the world. In certain details of filth, hideous indecency, and inde- 
scribable shame, this place is probably not matched outside of Fall 
River anywhere in what we call civilization. And in the center of all 
standsa pump. The air is pestilential, and the place revolting to 
every sense. The heart sickens at the sight of the crowds who sit on 
stoops and hang out at windows, and gaze at their common misery. 
God in heaven! how is it permitted for girls to look upon this? The 
saloon is a retreat of which we should do wrong to deprive these 
men. For their women, there is no refuge but the streets. For them, 
immorality is almost inevitable from childhood. And among them 
all, hatred of the rich, and rage against life, are inevitable. In such a 
place what can men do but sit on the steps and curse their employers ? 
what can women do but nurse their cripple babies and wish them 
dead ?” 


If this description is false, our columns are open to a 
denial of the falsehood. If it is true, they are open to any 
defense which the owners of the Richard Borden Mill tene- 
ments have to offer to Christendom against the indictment 
which such a picture furnishes against them for their 


inhumanity to man. 


In the November “Cosmopolitan” Mr. William I. 
Fletcher presents a most encouraging account of the growth 
of the public library movement, in which this country is so 
far the leader as to make it almost distinctively an Ameri- 
can movement. Our public libraries had their origin, says 


Mr. Fletcher, in the subscription libraries, of which Benja- 
min Franklin started the first. These subscription libraries, 
though limited in their usefulness to those meeting the 
dues, were nevertheless a powerful agency in extending 
the reading of books from the few to the many, and 
generally their establishment was due, in large measure, 
to a philanthropic purpose. 


Before the middle of this 
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century, in education-loving New England, the mere 
reaching of the many was felt to be unsatisfactory, and 
towns began to demand the establishment of libraries which 
should reach all. Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 1833, 
was the first town to use public money for this purpose. A 
few years later, in 1847, Boston applied to the Legislature 
for authority to levy a tax for library purposes. Since 
that date the movement has gone on and on, especially in 
New England, but at no time has it gained strength so 
rapidly as during the last few years. It was in 1891 that 
the Massachusetts Legislature established a State Library 
Commission to look after public library interests and to 
use a small State fund in starting libraries in some of the 
sparsely populated towns. At present “less than fifty of 
the three hundred and fifty towns in the State are without 
free libraries, and these towns contain but three per cent. 
of the people in the State.””, New Hampshire and Connect- 
icut have established similar commissions, and New York 
has recently devolved like duties upon the University 
Regents. Mr. Fletcher presents statistically the growth of 
the public library movement. These statistics fail in that 
they take no account of the free libraries which are sup- 
ported out of the school funds, and are thus by law, as well 
as by right, a part of the public school system. Very note- 
worthy, however, is the weakness of the public library 
movement in the “ Middle” States as compared with the 
States from Ohio west. California has many more public 
libraries than New York. In the South the movement is 
weakest of all, but this is to be excused by the poverty of 
the South, and the great effort that section is making to 
establish a public school system, For the fewness of the 
public libraries of the Middle States there is no excuse so 


obvious. 


GENERAL News.—Honoré Mercier, ex-Premier of the 
Province of Quebec, who died at Montreal last week, was 
an adroit statesman and naturally a man of liberal politi- 
cal ideas; after the Riel Rebellion of 1885 he took advan- 
tage of the resulting race feeling to unite the Canadian 
French into one political party, and by it gained a leader- 
ship which he used as far as possible to conciliate the 
Catholics with the moderate Protestant party; the later 
years of his life were clouded by charges of official 
corruption through railway contracts; he was acquitted, 
but the charges were generally believed to have some 
foundation, and in going to the country for a political 
indorsement he was hopelessly defeated. Recent news 
from the Mosquito Reservation shows that the Nicara- 
guans are in absolute control, and that most American and 
English merchants and traders have left the country. 
[In Peru, Seminario’s. guerrillas are still carrying on an 
active warfare, and business is almost entirely paralyzed. 
The Pope presided at the recent opening of the Con- 
ference to consider union of the Eastern Churches with the 
Vatican, and regretted in his speech the absence of the 
Patriarch of the Armenians and the fact that “ unreason- 
able jealousies of some of the Governments have prevented 
these reunions from having the large and solid results 
rightly expected from them.” The President has named 
Thursday, November 29, as National Thanksgiving Day. 
Secretary Carlisle has caused the release of Mr. 


Morton’s coachman (Howard), holding that he is a 
‘domestic servant ” within the meaning of the law, and 
that previous rulings to the effect that immigrants who 
come here under employment “ strictly as domestic or per- 
sonal servants ” cannot be lawfully admitted into the coun- 
try or permitted to remain unless they actually come with 
their employers, are incorrect. 


The French Govern- 
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ment is to introduce resolutions in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties declaring war on Madagascar and asking funds to 
carry on hostilities. John Walter, publisher of the 
London “ Times,” died in London on November 3, at the 
age of seventy-six ; he was the eldest son of John Walter, 
second proprietor of the London “ Times,” and grandson 
of John Walter, the founder of the great English journal. 


An Imperial Tragedy 


Alexander III., Czar of all the Russias, who died at 
Livadia on Friday afternoon last week, was in his fiftieth year, 
and had reigned thirteen years—about half the time of his 
father’s reign. Never was the futility of assassination as 
an instrument of progress more strikingly illustrated than 
in the case of the taking off of Alexander II. The day 
before that terrible tragedy the White Czar had signed a 
charter conceding to Russia the parliamentary institutions 
so long and devoutly hoped for by progressive Russians, 
and at the very time when he fell, literally torn in pieces, 
copies of the proclamation were being printed on the Gov- 
ernment presses. In that fatal hour it was the hand of the 
Nihilist that turned back the index finger on the dial 
of political progress in Russia. Like his father, Alexander 
III. was a man of great stature; but, unlike his father, 
he lacked physical distinction and intellectual force. He 
had the qualities and the defects of a giant. He was kind- 
hearted, indolent, careless and easy-going by nature, but 
the tragic circumstances and the terrible conditions which 
surrounded him imposed upon him a task for which he was 
notequal. .He had the tastes, the virtues, and the qualities 
of the Jourgeois class, and in private life he would have 
been a big, genial, kindly man, devoted to his wife, affec- 
tionate to his children, and just in all his relations. He 
hated show, disliked crowds, and the splendor of imperial- 
ism was alien to his tastes. When a great tragedy forced 
him suddenly to the front and the crushing weight of gov- 
ernment {suddenly fell upon him, he was not equal to the 
situation. 

Born in 1845, he was twenty years old when his elder 
brother Nicholas died at Nice and he became the heir to 
the throne. He was then regarded as a young man of 
obstinate nature and capricious temper, and his education 
had been exclusively military. He was ignorant of science, 
of politics, of sociology, and of nearly everything else 
except the science of war; but he applied himself at once 
with the greatest resolution to the task of preparing himself 
to rule, and he manifested more wisdom and intelligence 
than he had been credited with. His marriage to the 
Princess Dagmar of Denmark was in every way a fortunate 
one, and the terrible shadow which has rested over the Im- 
perial household during the last thirteen years only deepened 
the devotion of this royal but isolated husband and wife to 
each other. During the time when he was Czarewitch, 
from 1865 to 1881, Alexander was known to have decided 
liberal tendencies; but the bomb which deferred indefi- 
nitely the granting of parliamentary institutions to Russia 
turned the liberally inclined heir to the throne into the re- 
pressive Czar of the last thirteen years. It is said that one 
group of influential advisers urged with passionate earnest- 
ness upon the new Czar, at the moment of his succession 


to the throne, the duty of following in the path which his | 


father had marked out, and of disarming revolutionary 
tendencies by publishing the ukase which had already been 
signed and printed. During that fateful night of March 
13, 1881, it is said that the new Czar wavered between two 
paths; but his horror, his grief, and the natural timidity 
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of his nature decided him to take the traditional course of 
the Romanoffs rather than to follow the new line which his 
father had indicated. To have reformed the Russian Gov- 
ernment under such circumstances, and to have dealt suc- 
cessfully with the terrible problems which faced the solitary 
and irresponsible ruler of that vast Empire, would have re- 
quired a man of the strongest character and the largest 
intellect. No one outside of Russia can understand the 
tremendous hold of tradition, the material weight of the 
bureaucracy in that vast country, and the helpless condi- 
tion in which a ruler finds himself who has to deal with so 
many races, with such a vast diversity of interests, with 
such an immense expanse of territory, and who, by the 
very conditions of his position, finds it almost impossible 
to ascertain the truth. It is the interest of the whole 
official body of Russia to keep facts from the Emperor, and 
it is almost impossible for the Emperor to learn the real 
state of things in any department. 

Physically courageous but mentally sluggish and timid, 
the new Czar sought refuge in absolutism rather than a 
bold route out of his difficulties through liberalism. The 
most pathetic comment on his reign is the fact that for 
thirteen years the first duty of all the men who have sur- 
rounded him has been to secure his personal safety. There 
has never been an hour when either the Czar or his 
advisers have breathed freely. The possibility of death 
has surrounded him like a black cloud. No one knows, 
outside of official circles, how many attempts were made 
upon his life durihg his reign, but it is beyond question 
that those attempts were terribly frequent. The strain was 
too much even for the man who prided himself on being 
the strongest man in Russia. He has slowly succumbed 
and fallen at his prime, a victim to a system which im,,oses 
absolutely crushing burdens on the man who accepts it. 
The Czar of Russia is not only constantly exposed to that 
terrible danger which goes with vast and ‘irresponsible 
power, and which turned the Czsars into maniacs and 
tyrants, but he is also exposed to instant death. Under 
such circumstances, to rule Russia was a martyrdom; and 
the kindly and good-hearted Alexander III., with his 
limited intelligence and his inability to cope with his bur- 
dens, was a martyr to his position. It is improbable that 
he had personal knowledge of the many iniquities and op- 
pressions that went on under his rule, but he could hardly 
have been ignorant of the iniquities of the Siberian prison 
system, and he was responsible for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Russia; it is not surprising that neither in 
Siberia among political prisoners, nor among the Jews, is 
there to-day any note of sorrow. In these directions the 
narrow temper of the man was clearly manifest. The thir- 
teen years of his rule seem monotonous and characterless 
compared with the twenty-six brilliant years of his father’s 
reign ; but the Czar had one great virtue, for which Europe 
cannot be sufficiently grateful: he resolutely adhered to 
the policy of peace. Probably no one knows how great 
the pressure of the war party has been upon him at times, 
nor how alluring has been the temptation to adopt a more 
aggressive foreign policy; but the pressure and the tempta- 
tion were alike resisted, and for thirteen years Europe has 
owed to Alexander III]. in no small measure the continu- 
ance of peace and the postponement of that terrible con- 
flict which everybody expects, but from which every Great 
Power shrinks. Pure in life, of unquestioned integrity, of 
thorough conscientiousness, and with a temper of almost 
heroic peacefulness, Alexander III. leaves behind him the 
memory of a good man overweighted by his position, and 
whose failures were due to his inability to discern apd use 
his opportunities. 
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What is Protestantism ? 


Three times, I think, within the last six months, I have readin The 
Outlook that High Churchmen, if they were logical, would go over to 
Rome. It seems to me that High Churchmen may justly ask you to 
make good your assertion. You accuse them of being illogical and in- 
consistent, and of occupying a false position. You ascribe their con- 
tinuance in a false position “to lack of courage or to an arbitrary 
arrest of motive on a perfectly obvious course.” 

We should all admit, I think, that the Papal supremacy is the crux 
of the Roman position. No one rejecting this could be a Romanist, 
and every one admitting it must be one. The Romanist holds that 
the Pope is, by divine appointment, the supreme ruler, under God, of 
the Church. The High Churchman holds that the collective episco- 
pate is, by divine appointment, the supreme ruler, under God, of the 
Church. Will you kindly show:what there is in the High Church- 
man’s creed inconsistent with this tenet of it; and how his creed, out- 
side of this tenet of it, logically requires him to acknowledge Papal 
supremacy ? ' E. A. W. 

Great Falls, Montana. 


In answering this question, let us premise that we cast no 
other reproach upon the High Church party than such as 
is involved in the implication that it is not logical. No 
obloquy, in our judgment, attaches to one for belonging 
to a communion which includes in its historic member- 
ship such saints as Fénelon, Madame Guyon, Thomas 4 
Kempis, F. W. Faber, and Cardinal Newman. 

What is the ultimate source of authority in religion ? 
To this there are three answers: The Church, the Bible, 
the Conscience of the Individual. Two of these may be 
in some sense combined ; but the three cannot be. One 
who maintains that the Bible is the ultimate authority 
may hold either that the Church or that the individual 
conscience is the final and authoritative interpreter of the 
Bible; but he cannot have two final and authoritative 
interpreters. He must either submit the decisions of the 
Church to the judgment of his own conscience, or the 
decisions of his own conscience to the judgment of the 
Church. 

Now, the question, Which should be the final arbiter ? was 
precisely that raised by the Lutheran revolt against Rome. 
Both Roman antkReformed divines recognized in the Bible 
a divine authority. But the Roman divine insisted that 
the Church must interpret the Bible and that the individual 
must accept the interpretation; Luther claimed that the 
individual had the right and the duty of interpreting the 
Bible, and must assume the responsibility for so doing. 
The text of one was, “ No prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation ;’’ the text of the other was, 
“‘ Every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 

Between these two positions there is no via media, 
Cardinal Newman sought for it earnestly, through years of 
travail. His *“ Apologia” is a demonstration that no such 
middle way exists. It is evident none can exist. One 
Protestant may, in forming his own judgment, give more 
weight to the opinions of the Church than another; one 
Romanist may, in accepting the final word of the Church, 
give himself greater liberty in interpretation and applica- 
tion than another. But every man must sooner or later 
decide whether for him the final word of spiritual authority 
is without or within him, is the Church or is his own con- 
science. If to him the Church is the final authority, his 
principle is essentially the principle of the Church of 
Rome ; if he is logical, he will follow it to Rome. If to 
him the final authority is the voice of his own conscience, 
his principle is that of Luther ; and, if he is logical, he will 
follow Luther out into the spiritual freedom of Protestant- 
ism. 

Our correspondent endeavors to find that much-desired 
but impossible “‘ middle way” by affirming that the author- 
ity is vested in the Historic Episcopate, not in the Pope. 
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But if it is vested in the Historic Episcopate, then that 
body has the final authority itself to determine what is the 
function and office of the Bishop of Rome. And to sepa- 
rate one’s self from that episcopate, or to accept a separa- 
tion made by others in the past, because it has not decided 
according to reason and Scripture, is to assume upon a 
vital point the Protestant right of private judgment. The 
bishops in England, by assuming to decide, against the 
voice of the bishops of the Church at large, that the 
Bishop of Rome has no especial authority, do in fact 
decide that the final authority is not in the total Episco- 
pate. If Christ created an organization on the earth, 
provided for its perpetuation, and made it his vicegerent, its 
voice on the question of the function of one of its own offi- 
cers is final, To suppose that he has created three such 
bodies, that they are all three authoritative, and that they 
contradict each other upon vital points, is subversive of all 
authority of any description in matters of religious faith 
and practice. 

The syllogism which leads the High Churchman logi- 
cally to Rome is very simple, and from its conclusion there 
is no escape. It may be stated thus: 

The Church is the fina] authority in matters of faith and 
practice. The Church has declared that authority to be 
vested in the Pope. Therefore the Pope is the final author- 
ity in matters of faith and practice. 

One must deny either the major or the minor prem- 
ise, or accept the conclusion. If he denies the major 
premise, he is a Protestant. If he denies the minor prem- 
ise, he denies the final authority of the Historic Episco- 
pate, since, beyond all question, the Roman Episcopate is 
in the line of the Historic Episcopate. 

The Episcopal Church has come to the parting of the ways. 
It is where John Henry Newman was half a century ago. 
It cannot permanently remain in that self-contradictory 
attitude. The problem before it is fairly presented by the 
constantly repeated suggestion that it abandon the cog- 
nomen Protestant. It must either go forward, to recog- 
nize the individual conscience as the final judge, the rea! 
vicegerent of God, whose voice is always to be heard and 
obeyed, guided indeed, but not controlled or set aside, 
by the experience of other souls, whether of elect prophets 
in an elect nation preserved in the Book of Books, or of 
the commen consciousness of Christ’s disciples expressed 
in the faith of the Church ; or it must turn back, reunite 
itself to the Roman and Greek communions, and recognize 
in this one great historical hierarchy the supreme authority, 
to which all loyal sons of the Church must bow. 


* 


The Resurrection 


A recent editorial on ‘“* Death, Resurrection, and Evolu- 
tion” has brought us a number of letters of inquiry, to 
which we give here brief response. 

It is not possible to harmonize the various teachings of 
the Bible on the subject of the future life, except by recog- 
nizing in the religious teaching of the Bible a spiritual 
development. In the Old Testament there is no revela- 
tion of immortality, only here and there some gleams of hope. 
Life and immortality are brought to light by Jesus Christ, 
and it is in his teaching and that of the Apostles that we are 
to look for the final word on this subject, and in the inter- 
pretation of these teachings we are to be governed, not by 
the pictorial and enigmatic utterances, but by those which 
are clear and explicit. These clear and explicit utterances 
are such as these: ‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.” Any notion that life goes out when 
the body is laid awayin the grave, to be revived again in 
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some future resurrection, denies this statement of Christ. 
“Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” These last 
words of Christ upon the cross indicate an instant arising 
of the spirit to the Father in the moment of dissolution. 
Christ did not arise from the dead when the body came 
forth from the grave. He arose from the dead in the in- 
stant of death. The emancipated spirit then returned to 
the body, and the body issued from the grave simply to 
give the disciples ocular evidence of the resurrection which 
had previously taken place, and which always takes place 
in every death. “That where I am, there ye may be 
also.” “To depart and be with Christ, which is far better.”’ 
These are keys wherewith to interpret all Christ’s and all 
Paul’s utterances on this subject. To be with Christ is 
not to be in the grave, and it is not to be in some shadowy 
Hades awaiting a future emancipation. We repeat that 
these and kindred explicit utterances are not to be set 
aside or cast into the shadow by those which are enigmat- 
ical and pictorial. If Paul sometimes borrows the com- 
mon Jewish and pagan notion of a shadowy Hades in 
which the soul awaits the uprising of the body from the 
grave, it is only that he may avail himself of this half- 
faith in a resurrection to teach the clearer and brighter 
Christian faith of a resurrection contemporaneous with 
death—a resurrection of the spirit, to which God will give 
a body as it pleaseth him. 


Work without Waste 


Not many months ago, in commenting on the death of a 
noted Englishman, the London “ Spectator” spoke of the 
change of habit which had been forced upon him by the 
announcement on the part of his physician that his heart 
was seriously affected, and noted “the hush”’ which fell 
upon the man’s life forever afterwards. It is unquestion- 
ably true that a great many valuable lives are largely wasted 
by a useless expenditure of nervous force, by restlessness, 
haste, and the physical excitement which are induced by 
the agitation of the body and of the brain. The hush 
which is imposed upon some men by the knowledge of a 
possibly fatal disease ought to be secured by all men of 
activity ; for the waste of vitality comes not so much from 
work as from the leakage of haste and useless nervous 
action. There is an immense amount of activity which is 
generally regarded as intellectual, but which is purely ner- 
vous and which means nothing except ignorance of the laws 
of health and lack of self-control. The secret of prolonged 
and sustained working power is the husbanding of all 
vitality and the direction of it to a single end. The great- 
est as well as the most delicate machines work with the 
slightest possible loss of force, because they work with ab- 
solute steadiness and ease. A man like Darwin, who was 
an invalid for many years, accomplishes immense results 
by focusing his éntire strength along one line and by living 
calmly and quietly in the prosecution of his tasks. Such 
a man refuses to be agitated or hurried by insignificant 
events and by uncontrolled emotions. He is steadied by 
the very magnitude of his task, and the concentration of his 
energy relieves him, in large measure, of the temptation 
to waste his power through a thousand obscure and useless 
rivulets. Fussy people are rarely effective people. The 
greatest executive force goes with a certain calmness and 
absence of hurry, and it is a significant fact that the people 
who accomplish the most always seem to have leisure. The 
habit of working without waste is fortunately one which 
can be cultivated, and which, after once being consciously 
adopted, becomes the natural method of work. 7° 
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Dean Hole on Religious Topics 


An Interview with Gilson Willetts 


EYOND the threescore-and-ten milestone ; 

broad-shouldered, deep-chested, and three and 
xR a half inches taller than an ordinary six- 
Q footer; garbed in ecclesiastical broadcloth, 
with hy meeting his knickerbockers 
just above the knee ; a smooth-shaven face framed in gray 
hair, yet retaining the fire of youth; a face alive with an 
interest in human affairs; eyes now twinkling with fun, 
now bedimmed with pathos; lips and chin firm, yet with 
the quality of mercy—such is Dean Hole, in the vest- 
ments of a high dignitary of the Church of England, with 
the broad brow and bent shoulders of a scholar, yet with 
the stature of an athlete and the ease and grace of a man 
of the world. | 

The Dean is here on a long vacation, during which he will 
lecture on live questions, including the Church, literature, art, 
agriculture, impostors, bores, and other disagreeable people. 
Besides being a lecturer, he is eminent as a pulpit orator, 
author, wit, and friend of the workingman. He was the inti- 
mate of Thackeray, Dickens, and Tennyson. His accent 
and intonation are those of an English gentleman, but there 
is none of the too frequent affectation in speech of the 
English clergyman. He talks on current religious topics ; 
you ask a question or two now and then, but he knows 
what you want. 

Speaking of the steady progress of the Church of Eng- 
land during the last half-century, he says: ‘“‘ But the Church 
of England is now divided into 
three parts: High, Low, and 
Broad. The High is subdi- 
vided into extreme ritualists 
and those quite content to 
obey simply the strict letter of 
the Prayer-Book. The Low by 
Church has decreased in num- 
bers, yet it still has great | 
power. The Broad? Well, I 
have no very great regard for 
the Broad Church. Their 
teaching is indefinite and they 
are apt to rely too much upon 
their own wisdom and to pat- 
ronize others. But, really, I do 
not care for their sympathy. 

“The Church of England, 
of course, is confronted with 
some perplexities as well as 
encouraged by progress. ‘The 
temperance question, for ex- 
ample, is a matter of vigorous 
discussion. Some determine 
on total abstinence, but the 
larger portion, to which I be- 
long, believe simply in temper- 
ance. We believe that drunk- 
enness can be cured, not by restraint, but by spiritual influ- 
ence and common sense. I am unable to see why I should 
shave my head because another man has water on the brain. 
Drunkenness is, through the efforts of the ‘Temperance 
Society, greatly on the decrease in England. 

‘The Sunday question is another subject of discussion. 


Some would regard it as a Jewish Sabbath to be rigorously 


kept apart from all recreation. Others view it as the 
Lord’s Day, and would observe it as a festival with a 
proper mixture of worship and innocent enjoyment. As 
for myself, I advocate the opening of museums and picture 
galleries on Sunday. We can easier lead a man to the 
house of God from exhibitions of the beautiful than from 
the public-house. 

*No! I do not like a man who does not work. The 
leisure class in England is fast becoming an extinct mon- 
ster. The time when even the people of middle classes 
regarded it as a shame that their sons should go into busi- 


<= 
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the Testament. 


ness is past. Now even members of the nobility are all 
in business and are glad of the opportunity to make a 
decent living. 

“IT would never have taken this long vacation had I not 
been able to make arrangements to lecture while here. So, 
while my chief object in coming is to see America, I have 
another object—-that of raising money by my lectures to 
complete the architectural restoration of the Rochester 
Cathedral. The Cathedral has the oldest Norman nave in 
England. It is one of the first specimens of ecclesiastical 
architecture which one sees after landing at Liverpool. 
Some restorations have been attempted and partially carried 
out, but we need much more money. Many thousand 
pounds have been expended in the restoration thus far, 
and we need to spend many thousand pounds more. We 
have a very ugly tower, which was added to the Cathedral 
about sixty years ago. We hope to bring that into some 
sort of consonance with the original lines of the Cathedral 
itself. 

‘“‘ Regarding the general result of the attempt at restora- 
tion of ecclesiastical architecture in England, I think it 
has been successful almost universally. I can think of 
only one instance where it has not—that is in the restora- 
tion of St. Albans. I believe that in most instances the 
architects have carried out the original lines of their long- 
ago predecessors.” 

Here the Dean suddenly changes the subject, to ask 


The Deanery and Rochester Cathedral 


how cremation is regarded in America. ‘“ With horror,” 
is the reply, and the Dean says: “‘ Exactly the case in Eng- 
land. It is repulsive to all but a few cranks. Cremation 
is making but little progress in England, as the Church 
has found no authority for it either in the old volume or 
Advocates of cremation find no favor 
among Christians whose belief has always been that the 
body should be restored to the dust whence it came, and 
that the graves of the dead should be consecrated and 
revered as in the days of the patriarchs. And these, I 
believe, are the ideas entertained by Christians throughout 
the world. 

‘“* Now with regard to Dissenters, who, by the way, seem 
to have formed a sort of ‘Union’ in opposition to the 
Church, I am of the opinion that the more progress the 
Church makes, the greater becomes the spirit of—shall I 
say emulation? among Dissenters. The attitude of the 
Church towards Dissenters is one of toleration; yet it is 
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the general conviction of earnest men_ that, while it is 
mutual toleration, it is better for each to do his own work 
with the Divine Master in his own way, so long as all join 
in the holy faith, the unity of spirit, the bond of peace, 
and the righteousness of life. 

“As for the union of the Anglican Church with the 
Church of Rome—well, hardly! I doubt if there will ever 
be a union; it seems impossible just at present, anyway, 


The Very Rev. Samuel Reynolds Hole, D.D.., 
Dean of Rochester. 


for, on the one hand, the Romans will not acknowledge the 
validity of the Anglican orders, while, on the other hand, 
the English Church will not accept the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope, and other dogmas.” 

Drifting into the relation of the Church to the labor 
question, the Dean continues: “I believe the chief ambi- 
tion and highest hope of those who love the Church best 
and are working most heartily for it is to make their 
Church once more, by winning back the working classes 
to her, what she was for fifteen hundred years—the Church 
of the English people. Every year shows some new de- 
velopment in plan and effort to win back the working 
classes, to prove to them that the Church is no respecter of 
persons, that her gates are free and open to all, and, in the 
words of Bishop Cleveland Coxe, she has never a son to 
honor before the rest. One of the most effectual plans 
toward this end was the abolition of the pew system: 
instead of dividing a church as you divide a train over 
here, into Pullman palace cars and ordinary coaches, our 
pews are now open to all alike. Special services are now 
held for the workingman, and Saturday nights our cathe- 
dral is crowded. Just what the Church of England is 
doing for the workingman in the way of organized help is 
evident in our Church Institutes, our Workingmen’s Clubs, 
and the public parks. As for ceremony, observance of 
the ritual, and what might be called ‘stage business ’— 
well, unless it is perfectly sincere, the people will have 
none of it. 

“ Regarding the drama, I believe that all good people 
should give encouragement to those actors and actresses 
who try to elevate the stage, and push to one side those 
who degrade it. The Church, [ am sure, has a high regard 
for the theater as a factor in the teachings of morality 
when the right plays are presented. I have had occasion 
to read a large number of English plays, and I find them 
all teaching the triumph of virtue. If vicious plays are 
presented, they are what the public want, so, after all, 
why should we blame the actors? What are they to do? 
They earn their living ; they must give the public what it 
demands. All the more praise and honor, then, to the 
manager who produces a clean and moral play while the 
public is clamoring for plays that degrade. 

“Yes, lama lover of horses and horse-racing, and | 
do not see why the sport should not be indulged in by the 
working people. I see no reason why horse-racing should 
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not be like cricket or any other game. But I am not in 
favor of horse-racing as at present conducted in England. 
I do not like blacklegs, gamblers, or thieves, and I must 
say that the way in which horse-racing is now conducted is 
a shame and a disgrace. It is a noble pastime, a noble 
sport which has been degraded by money-makers, by char- 
latans, and by reprobates, until it has become so that it is 
a mere money-making institution. I will repeat that I see 
no reason why the turf should not become as cricket is, an 
international pastime and recreation, free from the foul 
influences of money-makers. 

‘“* Regarding the woman question, which you have been 
agitating over here, I see no reason why a woman who 
owns property and pays taxes upon it should not be 
allowed to vote as to the disposal of those taxes which she 
has paid. And as for Home Rule—yes, I favor it, but 
Mrs. Hole won’t allow me to practice it!” 

Speaking, as he comes to the door with you, of the 
Church and politics, the Dean concludes: “It is the rule 
of the Church to keep clear of politics until a hand is laid 
upon her, till political weapons are actually turned upon 
her; then she is bound to defend herself. She will, of 
course, defend her interests and protect that which belongs 
to her. But, really, the Church has no fear either of dis- 
establishment or of disendowment. No political party can 
disestablish truth, nor disendow the teachings of Christ.’ 


The Great Textile Strikes | 


By Alex MacColl 
Editor of the New Bedford (Mass.) “ Evening Journal” 


The recent strikes in Fall River and New Bedford have 
some features of interest which are not likely to be gathered 
from the news reports. These strikes closed 86 mills for 
eight weeks, threw 30,000 operatives out of employment, 
and withdrew from circulation a weekly pay-roll of about 
$200,000. In the eighth week a compromise was arrived 
at with all the New Bedford operatives, on the basis of 
one-half the reduction of wages originally proposed, it 
being agreed that the final outcome of the fight should be 
that reached in Fall River. Three days later a compro- 
mise was reached with the Fall River spinners on a similar 
basis, the final outcome to be determined by market con- 
ditions in sixty days. No concession was offered the other 
Fall River operatives, but all returned to work, under pro- 
test, except the weavers, who for two weeks longer kept 
silent one-half the looms of the city. The mills of both 
cities are now running as usual, and interest is centered 
upon the movements of the cloth market. Its condition 
sixty days from the settlement in Fall River will determine 
the future wages of all the operatives. 

The most apparent fact about these strikes is that their 
origin lay deeper than the reduction—averaging ten per 
cent.—against which they were immediately a protest. 
They are the outcome of the conviction on the part of a 
large majority of the operatives that there exists among 
the manufacturers, or a controlling number of them, a dis- 
position to be unfair to the operatives, to keep their wages 
down to the lowest possible point, and, in some cases, to 
oppress, wrong, and rob them. There is every indication 
that but for this feeling these strikes would not have taken 
place. 

In support of their position, the operatives point, for one 
thing, to the decline of wages during the last decade, and 
to the fact that reductions made and accepted on promise 
of restoration when better times came have not been fully 
restored. The weavers of New Bedford claim that the 
same amount of work now brings the weaver 30 per cent. 
less than it did ten years ago. The spinners claim a net 
reduction of about 15 per cent. in the same period. In 
this connection it is a singular fact that an inconsiderate 
rule of arithmetic often works to the disadvantage of the 
operatives. If the wages of an operative are reduced ten 
per cent., and later the “ ten per cent. is restored,” this is 
supposed to bring him back to his original position. But 
in reality it does not. If he made ten dollars a week— 
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much more than an average wage—before the reduction, 
he makes nine dollars under its operation, and only $9.90 
when the ro per cent. restoration is made. Net loss, ten 
cents. The same thing happens if the manufacturer, in 
the goodness of his heart, makes a voluntary increase of 
ten per cent., and later takes it back. The operative loses, 
as before. So that it actually pays to make an increase, 
if it can only be taken back soon enough. ; 
But the average operative does not go much into either 
history or percentages. The grievances that stir him are 


those that are nearest and most apparentto him. Not 


least among them is the manner in which reductions have 
been made. Both in Fall River and New Bedford posters 
worded as follows announced the latest reduction : 


NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given of a reduction in the wages of the operatives employed 
by this corporation, to take effect Monday, Aug. 20, 1894. eo 
Details of prices to be paid will be furnished by overseers. 


Aug. 13, 1804. 

It will be observed that the extent of the reduction is 
not stated. The operative is left in ignorance of his 
future wages. If he applies to the overseer when the 
notice is posted, the usual answer is, it is claimed, either 
a plea of equal ignorance or a snub. The advantage of 
this indefinite form of notice to the manufacturer is appar- 
ent. The comparative strength of the unions, the proba- 
bility or improbability of resistance on their part, are fac- 
tors to be considered in determining how much each class 
of operatives is to be reduced. By posting an indefinite 
notice, the extent of the several reductions need not be 
determined till the probable effect of each has been dis- 
counted. | 

Another cause of trouble has been the evasion by the 
mills of laws passed at the instance of the operatives. 
The manufacturers concede that this has been done, excus- 
ing it on the ground of business necessity. One instance 
‘was the Fines Bill, which was passed to restrict the fining 
of operatives for imperfect work, a system said to have 
been much abused in some mills. This bill, made law 
after a long, hard fight, was rendesed valueless by the 
adoption of a grading system, under which varying prices 
were paid for work of different grades. The effect was 
that sums previously deducted by fines were now deducted 
by classing the work in a lower grade. Later the Fines 
Bill was declared unconstitutional, and the courts fell into 
the same disfavor as the employers. 

The latest instance of this evasion of law, and the one 
now most prominent, is the “ Particulars” law. This law 
provides for the furnishing to the operative of certain par- 
ticulars of his work which enable him to detect such dis- 
honest devices as the “lengthening ” of cuts—making the 
‘operative weave some yards more cloth than he is aware 
of, It is conceded that measures of this sort have some- 
times been adopted to offset increase of wages, to increase 
profits, or to reduce wages in a manner less likely to cause 
friction than a reduction in price. At first this bill was 
bitterly opposed by the manufacturers, who claimed that 
the particulars proposed to be furnished would be the 
means of giving away “trade secrets” to rival concerns. 
This was answered by the assertion that in England the 
particulars asked are freely given without injury to the 
employers. Later the opposition seemed to weaken, and it 
was whispered that the manufacturers did not really care 
much about the law. The reason was not suspected until, 
' quickly following its enactment, a notice was posted in the 
mills that thereafter wages would be paid by the pound. 
Then the reason for indifference became clear. The law 
provided that the particulars which the manufacturers did 
not wish to give should be furnished to operatives “ paid by 
the piece, cut, or yard.” By a simple change in the method 
of payment—paying by the pound operatives previously 
paid by the piece, cut, or yard—the law was rendered inoper- 
ative. It was on August 6 that the notice which meant 
‘the evasion of this law was posted in the mills of New 
Bedford. A week later came the announcement of a re- 
duction in wages. This was the last straw. Either without 
the other would probably have been passed over, but the 
combination was too much for the operatives, and the 
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strike was declared. This double misfortune also did much 
to mold public sentiment into sympathy with the opera- 
tives. This was especially 1 oteworthy in New Bedford, a 
city whose wealthy and conservative citizens are usually 
disposed to sympathize with the employers in labor troubles. 
But in this case popular sentiment was with the operatives 
to a surprising degree. An additional reason for this was 
that the tariff bill, containing a cotton schedule drafted by 
manufacturers of this section, had just passed. There was 
a feeling that it was ill-timed to reduce rates maintained 
through months of depression, at a time when hope was 
just beginning to dawn. This popular sentiment did much 
to bring about the mutual concession which ended the New 
Bedford strike and paved the way for the settlement in 
Fall: River. | 

Under the compromise arrangement which has started 
the mills, certain particulars are now furnished the weavers, 
but they are not those contemplated by the law. They 
have, however, been accepted by the weavers pending a 
renewal of the fight .at the State House next session. 

The especial deference paid by the manufacturers to 
the $pinners—one of the smaller bodies of the operatives 
—has been a noteworthy feature of the. strikes. At the 
various conferences with the employers only the spinners 
weré represented, and in Fall River a five per cent. con- 
cession was offeredto the spinners to end the strike, but no 
concession was made the other operatives. The reasons are 
that the spinners’ unions of the two*cities represent all the 


spinners employed in the mills, while the other unions rep- 


resent only a part of the help of their class ; that there isa 
total of over $60,000 in the treasuries of the two unions— 
the big corporations have been known to borrow money 
from the spinners—and that their leaders are especially 
capable and conservative men. In giving special recog- 
nition to the strong unions and slighting the weaker, the 
manufacturers have given the operatives an argument for 
organization of which their leaders have taken full advan- 
tage. | 

The strikes furnish evidence of the fact, revealed in 
many of the great industrial troubles of the day, but still so 
often contested, that the leaders of the strikers are often 
more pacific than the men they lead. In Fall River the 
Secretary of the Spinners’ Union, the Hon. Robert Howard, 
formerly a member of the State Senate, and now a candidate 
for Congress, was visiting his old home in England when 
the strike broke out; but on his return he at once set about 
to effect a settlement, and it was in response to what was 
called ‘‘ the speech of his life’ that the spinners voted to 
accept the compromise offered them. In New Bedford the 


Same position is held by Samuel Ross, a member of the 


Legislature, and a young man of modest and pacific 
demeanor, who enjoys the respect of the entire community. 
Both. at the beginning and progress of the strike his 
influence was exerted in the direction of peace, but the men 
voted war. The attitude of the employers to conservative 
leaders like Ross is one of the hopeful features of the 
industrial situation. The Treasurer of the Wamsutta Mills, 
the largest cotton corporation in the country, speaking of 
this labor leader to a member of the State Board of Arbi- 
tration, said, “‘ Mr. Ross is a gentleman, and we shall be 
glad to have him come here at any time and discuss the 
interests of our employees.” 

Another feature of these strikes was the efforts made by 
the Mayors of both cities to bring their official position to 
bear in the direction of peace, somewhat after the manner 
of Lord Rosebery’s work in England. The example was 
set by Mayor Brownell, of New Bedford, who, on the day 
following the strike, invited representatives of the manu- 
facturers and operatives to meet with him and confer as 
citizens, to the end that the calamity threatening the city 
might be averted, if possible. All the labor unions were 
represented at the session, but the only representative of 
the corporations was the Hon. W. W. Crapo, President of 
the Wamsutta Mills. The absence of the mill managers— 
Mr. Crapo not being a practical mill man—-displeased the 
operatives and prevented any immediate result. But the 
conference cleared the air and prepared the way for the 
peacemaking that came later. In the last week of the 
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strike, Mayor Coughlin, of Fall River, sent a letter to the 
manufacturers’ association directing attention to the desti- 
tution resulting from the strike, and asking that the mills 
be opened. A few days later a compromise was offered 
to the spinners and the mills were opened. 

The State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation figured 
in the New Bedford strike, attending the Mayor’s confer- 
ence at his invitation, and later calling a conference on its 
own account, which the manufacturers again did not attend. 
But separate conferences were held, and as a result the 
Board issued a letter of advice calling for a settlement upon 
lines in part similar to those adopted. In the direction of 
conciliation the Board did good service. 

It is generally conceded that good, other than the bene- 
ficial effect upon the market, has resulted from these 
strikes. For one thing, it is believed that notices of re- 
duction will hereafter be more definite. The opinion has 
recently been expressed by prominent representatives of 
both sides that there would have been no strike, in New 
Bedford at least, if the representatives of the operatives 
had been called in by the mill officials, and in open and 
candid conference told that a reduction was to be made, 
its extent, and its cause. This is probably a step further 
than is likely to be reached at once in most mills, but there 
is every indication that notices so indefinite and trouble- 
making as those hitherto used will not again appear. 
Another good result is that some at least of the manufac- 
turers will confine their efforts hereafter to opposing the 
passage of legislation objectionable to them, and will not 
again consent to nullify the laws of the State. The worst 
feature of such action, from the standpoint of the public 
good, is that its tendency is to increase indifference to 
law, and to excuse and encourage such sentiments as that 
of a good-hearted fellow who said to the writer : ‘When a 
poor man defies the law, it is anarchy and the jail; but when 
a mill treasurer does it, it is all right.” Still another good 
result is that some of the mill officials whose reputation 
for treatment of the operatives is bad are being frowned 
upon by the other manufacturers not less than by the 
operative ; for it is coming to be recognized, as one mill 
agent expressed it the other day, that “it is our own black 
sheep who bring upon us a large part of this trouble.” 

In pleasant contrast with the friction recently so abun- 
dant are the existing conditions in six of the New Bedford 
mills—those under the direction of Mr. William D. How- 
land. Mr. Howland was absent when the decision to 
reduce wages was arrived at, and the notices were 
posted in his mills as in the others. On his return, be- 
lieving the cut-down to be unnecessary, he had them with- 
drawn, and the mills continued to run. When the strike 
settlement was reached, the operatives offered to have the 
five per cent. reduction take effect in his mills as in the 
others. Mr. Howland told them that no reduction would 
be made for the present. It is a novelty for an employer 
to refuse to reduce wages, even temporarily, at the sugges- 
tion of his employees; but it is in line with the general 
policy of this mill-treasurer, who, by building model tene- 
ments for his operatives and in many kindred ways, has 
shown it to be his belief that the proper relation of em- 
ployer and employee is that of associates in business 
enterprise, from which the best results can be achieved only 
when each is considerate of the other’s interests. Mr. 
Howland disclaims any philanthropic intention in the con- 
duct of his enterprises, and the newspaper notoriety which 
his action has recently occasioned is very distasteful to him. 
He believes it is simply good business policy to treat the 
help as liberally as possible. The results seem to justify 
his opinion. There have never been any strikes in these 
mills, and, if the present temper of the employees indicates 
anything, there are not likely to be any. 


* 


it is not the man with a motive, but the man with a purpose, 
who wins.— Dallas News. 


To judge human character rightly a man may sometimes 
ase very small experience, provided he has a very large heart. 
—Bulwer. 
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The Charioteer 
By Amos R. Wells 


O God, take the reins of my life! 

I have driven it blindly, to left and to right, 

In mock of the rock, in the chasm’s despite, 
Where the brambles were rife, 

In the blaze of the sun and the deadliest black of the night. 
O God, take the reins of my life ! 


For I am so weary and weak. 

My hands are a-quiver and so is my heart, 

And my eyes are too tired for the tear-drops to start, 
And the worn horses reek 

With the anguishing pull and the hot, heavy harness’s smart, 
While I am all weary and weak, | 


But thou wilt be peace, wilt be power. 

Thy hand on the reins and thine eye on the way 

Shall be wisdom to guide and controlling to stay, 
And my life, in that hour, 

Shall be led into leading, and rest when it comes to obey ; 
For thou wilt be peace and all power. 


Now, Lord, without tarrying, now ! 
While eyes can look up and while reason remains, 
And my hand yet has strength to surrender the reins, 
Ere death stamp my brow . 
And pour coldness and stillness through all the mad course 
of my veins— | 
Comé, Lord, without tarrying, now ! 


I yield thee my place, which is thine. 
Appoint me to lie on the chariot floor ; 
Yea, appoint me to lie at thy feet, and no more, 
While the glad axles shine, 
And the happy wheels run on their course to the heavenly 
door,— | 
Now thou hast my place, which is thine. 


Camping Out in Asia Minor 


By Ida W. Prime 


Mount Argus, the highest mountain in Asia Minor, 
13,000 feet high, is situated near Caesarea. The main 
peak is continually covered with snow, and is surrounded 
by smaller ones and little hills on all sides. There is a 
legend that the giant who built this mountain intended 
building it much higher, but, while carrying the earth in 
baskets, the bottom of the basket fell out, and the contents 
formed the smaller peaks. Another explains why snow 
remains on it throughout the year. When Noah was sail- 
ing in the Ark, the keel struck against Argzus, which 
shock caused great commotion among the passengers and 
so enraged Captain Noah that when he saw the rock 
beneath he cursed it with everlasting snow. And the peo- 
ple of Czsarea have no wish to have the curse removed, 
for this great mountain is their pride and glory, supplying 
them with cooling streams and offering grateful respites 
among its hills from the intense heat of the city. 

Mount Tekir, one of the “droppings” of the giant’s 
basket, 8,o00 feet high, was our chosen camp ground, and 
on a hot July day the party emigrated from Czsarea. 
The procession was led by a horse so highly packed with 
bedding that he might have been taken for a walking bed ; 
two women servants found a comfortable mount on two 
such laden horses, and for a long ride they were better 
off than those in saddles, as they enjoyed the freedom of 
a divan. 

Everything needful to housekeeping could be found in 
this caravan, from a load of wood to a kitchen stove and 
cooking utensils. The several hostlers acted as engineers 
in increasing the speed or whistling down brakes, and an 
old Turk acted as rear guard in charge of several heavily 


| 
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laden donkeys. The freight was immediately succeeded 
by the passenger train of ten saddle-horses. The gentle- 
men had saddle-bags overflowing, and the ladies numerous 
satchels and baskets tied tothe pommels. A father had a 
_ sling of stout cloth about his neck in which he carried his 
baby; and a very comfortable journey the baby had, sleep- 
ing all the way The older children rode fore or aft of 
some one, as the construction of the saddles best suited. 

Our journey continued up one barren hillside and down 
another, at all possible angles of ascent and descent, and 
_all degrees of roughness ; but the horses of the country, so 
often maligned for their bad tempers and gaits, are ex- 
tremely sure-footed, and never slip. When a narrow path 
led around a steep mountain-side, with precipice beneath, 
we wondered why the horses persisted in walking on the 
extreme edge rather than hugging the mountain-side. 
The reason was that they were pack-horses, and, when 
packed on both sides, the inner pack compelled them to 
walk on the very edge. 

After six hours’ riding at a very slow rate, we reached the 

camp at sunset, with the afterglow still on old Argzus. 
Between the settlement of six tents ran a most fascinating 
brook, which served no end of uses. The first and upper- 
most use was the drinking-water supply; below, it was 
widened into a dish-pan and wash-tubs, and further down 
were many individual wash-basins lined with white stones. 
No water was ever more sparkling and clear, and, no matter 
what was taking place in the laundry, a shout to suspend 
work being given, in five minutes the water was running 
in your private lavatory clean and clear.. By the kitchen 
tent, in open air, stood the stove, a sheet-iron one made 
expressly for this purpose—the pet and pride of the camp 
—and it produced the most appetizing food, with the help 
of the Armenian cook, in a big American straw hat which 
displaced the fez in this mountain-top open-air cooking. 
He was a hard-worked man, as appetites increased with the 
altitude. 
.- The one lack was the absence of trees, and the only 
vegetation visible was a low growth of tragacanth tufts, 
which the people gathered for fuel. And yet the days 
were not hot in this shadeless spot, owing to the cold air 
from the snow above us. Our views were not extended, 
as we were mountain-bound on all sides, except as we 
looked at Argzeus five thousand feet above, and still fur- 
_ ther into the boundless depths of blue sky, with its white 
airy clouds. 

The gentlemen were all requested to explore Argus 
one day, so that the. ladies might try the native way of 
washing with the feet. . A large, smooth stone was so 
placed that the water ran over it; the clothes were placed 
thereon, and, instead of washing with the hands, the dirt 
was danced out with the feet. The wash-step was very 
difficult—a heel and toe, with roll and toss movement, 
The practice necessary to acquire it, retain one’s balance 
on the slippery stone, and do the work satisfactorily, 
proved too difficult for Western ladies, and made them 
quite contented with modern laundry appliances of the 
Occident. 

The exploring party brought a favorable report, and a 
party of five started the next morning for aclimb up Mount 
Argeus. -The climbing was hard; there were no paths, 
and our route lay over loose, rolling stones. 

The scouts told of a fine stream they had seen the day 
before, where we could quench our thirst and gather wild 
flowers. We found the flowers, but only the enipty bed of 
the stream ; where was the water? Several conjectures 
were given—a volcanic eruption or cracks in the river-bed. 
As we stood wondering, we noticed a tiny stream of water 
appear, which increased each moment, and in ten minutes 
it became the roaring, rollicking mountain stream we had 
heard of from the spies. 

The mystery cleared up with the sun; there had been 
no convulsion of nature, but only the daily conflict be- 
tween the Ice King and the Queen of Day, in which the 
Queen conquered in half a day’s battle. We called the 
stream the “ Twelve O’clock River,’”’ and followed it to its 
source and saw where its many rivulets ran from the regions 
of ice. We were now in the crater, with quantities of 
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pumice-stone and lava lying about—for Argeus has a large 
extinct crater. 

The ladies remained here, quite contented to snowball 
each other 10,000 feet up in Asia Minor, while the gentlemen 
pushed on for the summit, which they did not reach, as the 
climbing became too dangerous from falling stones. A 
fine lump of ice was broken off with our Asiatic alpen- 
stocks, and a train of thought connected it with a lump 
of maple sugar in a trunk in camp; the result was a 
“ sugaring off” in the evening by a camp-fire, and we 
found the combination of New York State maple sugar 
waxed on Asiatic ice very fine. 

As we cracked the amber crystals and told of our day’s 
tramp, we listened to a tale of Mount Argeus which 
made us thankful for a safe return. It was said thata 
very rare plant grew only on Mount*Argzeus, guarded by 
a watchful serpent who slept only one hour out of the 
twenty-four. A traveler, hoping to find it in the sleeping 
hour of the dragon, failed in the attempt and was destroyed. 

As we sat by the camp-fire of tragacanth bushes, Ali, a 
Turk, told of witches, and how they jumped through fire 
unharmed; and in the weird light he told stories which 
sound much funnier in Turkish than in English. 

A donkey brayed, and reminded him of a story of Nar- 
red-din-Hodja, who is the celebrated Turkish wit. 

A man came to borrow Narred-din-Hodja’s donkey, and 
was told that the donkey was away from home. Just then 
the donkey brayed. : 

“‘ But you said he was away, and I hear him bray,” said 
the man. 

“My dear sir,” said the Hodja, “do not demean your- 
self so low as to believe a donkey rather than myself, 
who am a fellow-man and a venerable Hodja with a gray 
beard.”’ 

This story was so good that we asked for another. 

When Narred-din-Hodja taught school, he told his little 
boys that whenever he sneezed they were to clap their hands 
and say, ‘‘ God grant you long life, Hodja.” One day he 
fell in the well; the boys showed great presence of mind, 
threw him a rope, and began pulling him up, but just as he 
reached the top of the well he sneezed, and the obedient 
boys, thinking of the letter of the law and not its spirit, 


dropped the rope in clapping their hands as they shouted 


“ God grant you long life, Hodja,” and down he went to 
the bottom of the well. The second attempt at rescue was 
successful, and the angry Hodja could only swallow his 
wrath, as his teachings had been strictly followed. 

Our camp was increased by an American Consul and his 
cavass, who pitched their tent across the brook. The 
cavass was the only well-dressed person among us, and he 
looked with constant disapproval at our poorclothes. The 
Consul lost his respect the moment he donned his camping 
costume, and the dejected cavass spent the days polishing 
his sword and brass buttons and brushing the Consul’s 
good clothes. 

The patriotism of this American camp on the heights of 
Asia Minor waxed warm as we read aloud “Our Coun- 
try,’ which had just been published. 

Two weeks of this delightful mountain life passed too 
quickly, and we descended to the city with ‘our souls 
squeezed,” as the Turks say when they wish to express the 
deepest regret and sorrow. 


Hints for Readers 


Will you kindly suggest a few best books to read as a prep- 
aration for visiting England and Scotland? Also the same as 
to France and Germany. Please do not give a long list, but a 
few of the best. P. G. K. 


Baedeker’s Handbooks, Freeman’s * Primer History of Europe,’ Turner’s 
“Short History of Art,” Mrs. Oliphant’s Royal Edinburgh,’’ Emerson's 
“English Traits,” Hawthorne’s ‘“‘Our Old Home,’”’ Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
“* English Cathedrals,’ Hare’s ** Walks in London,” De Amicis’s “ Studies of 
Paris,” Granville Murray’s *“‘ Round About France,” Baring-Gould’s * Ger- 
many, Past and Present,” and Sidney Whitman’s ** [mperial Germany.” 
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The Spectator 


Not very many years ago the Spectator was gliding up the 
Hudson in one of our palatial river steamers, and, being in a 
communicative frame of mind, he indicated to some of his fellow- 
travelers points of interest among the Highlands. “ There’s 
King’s Ferry; there’s Stony Point; there, Fort Montgomery ; 
there, Fort Clinton; there, Fort Putnam—all celebrated in Revo- 
lutionary annals. There’s Dunderberg; there’s Crow’s Nest; 
there’s Storm King.” The Spectator perhaps added something 
about the “Culprit Fay,” and quoted from N. P. Willis, and 
so on, when the quiet man said to him : “ You seem to know the 
names of the mountains near the river. Have you ever explored 
these hills back for any distance? Do you know Bockberg and 
Boulderberg? Have you ever visited the Forest of Dean? 
Have you seen the view from Bear Hill or Mount Rascal? Do 
you know Smoky Hollow or Canaan Hollow? Have you ever 
fished in Popolo Lake, or hunted bees in the Aleck Meadow ? 
Do you know Deer Hill and the Storm King Club?” 


The Spectator’s answer was brief, but he has since made 
amends for his ignorance and has discovered ideal territory. 
The Highlands of the Hudson stretch from Dunderberg on the 
south to Storm King on the north, and extend many miles west- 
ward—a series of wooded slopes, rugged mountain-tops, and 
shady hollows, dotted with many ponds and little lakes, and all 
practically a /er ra incognita to the city folk. Facing the river 
on a spur of Storm King, with all the Catskill range in sight for 
sixty miles, and twenty-five miles of river, and fertile Orange 
County below it to draw upon for its supplies, and all the wil- 
derness behind it to lend a charm, the Spectator found the 
Storm King Club, and has since been a frequent visitor there. 
There is a charm of restfulness in the summer, and even in win- 
ter, when the snow-drifts are piling without, there is cheer, 
comfort, and goodly fellowship within. 


From Storm King a half-hour’s drive takes him to the river, 
where in canoe or rowboat he sails or glides on the Moodna, 
or, landing, explores the old fortifications on Plum Point. A 
walk through the woods or a horseback ride carries him from 
lake to lake or from mountain to mountain—sometimes for a 
nalf-dozen miles without seeing a house. But it is such a satis- 
faction, after a day’s outing, to return to a bright fireside and 
genial companionship and a comfortable bed! The Spectator 
can mow say that he has shot partridges in Canaan Hollow, 


caught black bass in Popolo’s, and watched the bees work in ° 


the Aleck Meadows. And the whole—bees, bass, bed, and 
bright fireside—less than sixty miles from New York’s brick and 
mortar! But how do bees “ work,” and how are they hunted? 
Join the Spectator and let us set out. It is a morning in late 
September. The fog still lingers on the distant Hudson, but up 
here the sun is shining, and—was it ?—yes, there it goes again 
—the note of Canada’s nightingale—the white-throated sparrow. 
His whistle is a bit more plaintive than when the Spectator 
heard him at home on Peribonka in August. He is here but a 
bird of passage on his journey southward. Can it be that he is 
homesick for “ a-a belle Can-a-da ?” —for this is what the French- 
Canadians declare to be the burden of the song. The grass is 
wet with dew. Never mind; we must catch the first bee, and 
by nine o’clock we must be in the uplands—too far away to be 
bothered by “ tame bees” from Canterbury or Cornwall. Up 
along Black Rock Brook we go—up to its head in the Aleck 
Meadows; no meadows now, but abandoned years ago by 
some sturdy mountaineer. 


& 


We open our pail, take out our cup with its shingle cover, and 
are on the lookout for our bee. The early frost has spared the 
goldenrod in places, and the dainty asters are still unscathed. 
Ah! there he is! No; that bee is only carrying pollen. See its 
loaded thighs—it will not give up its allotted task even for 
honey. But here’s one with no pollen. Yes, but he is a drone. 
See his short, thick body and large wings set wide apart and 
projecting from his trunk! He is not good for our purpose—he 
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is too lazy. No, that is a wasp (vesfa vulgaris). See if his 
face is brown or yellow; if yellow, he cannot sting—he is “ not 
built} that way;” he is a drone, too—no drones sting ; but only 
his face will tell you that he is harmless. But here’s a genuine 
honey-bee at last—a worker. She is not one of the aborigines, 
who are little black fellows. See those yellow stripes around 
the abdomen! She is an Italian bee. Last June the colony in 
Cornwall “ swarmed,” and they are now at home in some hollow 
tree in these mountains. Don’t let your shadow fall on her— 
it'll frighten her away. She is all unconscious of our presence, 
and reveling in the aromatic sweets of goldenrod. There, we 
have her! She is skillfully tapped into the cup by the cover. 
Listen how angrily she buzzes ! 


There’s~a bit of honeycomb in the cup. Now she’s still, and 
we*can look at her. She has settled, and is deep with her pro- 
boscis in a cell. How she revels in this nectar which has come 
to her ready-made! Now we'll place the cup gently on this high 
stump while we lie on the grass, so that we can sée her against 
the sky. ¥She has been in there ten minutes. She should be 
full by this time—yes, there she comes—what a drowsy, con- 
tented hum she has!—she’s at peace with all the world. She 
was a little “ rattled” by her imprisonment in the cup, and has 
not her bearings yet. She circles slowly in widening rings, 
facing the cup. How plainly we see ber against that cloud! 
Now she’s off in a « bee line” for her tree. You saw her for a 
hundred yards, straight toward that big pine on the ridge over 
there. Now time her—she’ll be back. They say it takes her 
as long to unload as to load, and we can get an idea how far 
away is her home. 

& 

Listen! What! back already !—the tree cannot be far away ; 
but what an air of business now! We have not seen her, but that 
is she darting back and forward around our heads looking for 
the cup. She is traveling light. Her hum is at least an octave 
higher. Now she settles in the cup, and there’s a companion 
following: two bees—we’re in luck! This time they know where 
they are. When loaded they rise from the cup and dart away, 
without preliminary circling, straight toward that pine again. 
Up now, let us follow. Set your compass on the line and walk 
by it through the woods, if you’re not a woodsman; if you are, 
you'll keep the line without it. We’ve now walked a mile and 
over; we’ve looked up every big tree that seemed hollow. 
Have we passed them, or shall we go farther? We left them 
working; let-us go back and get a crossline. Substituting now 
a pail for the cup upon the stump, there are soon a number in 
it, for our guests have multiplied during our absence. We close 
the lid, imprisoning a half-dozen, and are off to that hill-top at 
right angles to our line. Now we let them fly—how they circle 
and circle! they’ve not only been imprisoned, but their dungeon 
has moved. No wonder it takes them a while to get their bear- 
ings! But soon they are off, and at least one has darted on a 
course which will cross the other line in that hollow down there. 
We know about where their tree is, and it is only a question of 
a few minutes to find it. Ina large oak, fortunately near the 
ground, is a knothole. As we stand watching the tree, in there 
darts a bee—another—another. Then out come a dozen. 
Sound it with the ax—yes, it’s hollow. To-morrow we'll come 
and “take it up.” We'll bring a “ face” with us, made of an 
elliptical wire dish-cover, with a veil of cloth around its rim to 
protect the head and neck. We can see, but cannot.get stung. | 
We will then block out a good square with the ax, and take out 
the honeycomb—perhaps twenty, perhaps sixty, perhaps one 
hundred pounds. It will be richer, darker, more aromatic than 
“tame honey.” It has the aroma of the wild flowers in it, and 
perhaps that spiciness found only in something which your own 
skill has brought you—that was not bought with money. 

& 

The Spectator has no fierce desire to “ go and kill something.” 
He is not a mighty hunter; but a bee-hunt is exercise for limb 
and eye and brain, and not to be despised. It meansa day of 
occupation in the glad sunshine, away from the noise of the city, 
or even the rural hauntS of men. It means a nearer acquaint- 
ance with nature in one of her many forms. 


| 
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The Home 


The Test of Earnestness 


James Russell Lowell, in a letter to a friend referring to 
the “Standard,” an Abolition paper managed by an execu- 
tive committee, writes : 7 

“T feared that an uncoalescing partnership of several 
minds might deprive the paper of that unity of conception 
and purpose in which the main strength of every undertak- 
ing lies.” | 

That sentence shows the insight of the writer, the con- 
clusions of the close student of men and affairs. 

It is imperative to the success of any work that it should 
be controlled, not merely by those who have congenial tastes, 
social affiliations, sympathetic aims, but by those who 
have an intellectual unity of comprehension of the object 
and the methods of attaining it. | 

In the Church and philanthropic world of effort this is 
being constantly proved. Men and women get together 
to advance a common cause, to begin a certain work, to 
build up a work of years, to discover “many men of many 
minds.” The first difficulty revealed is the lack of unity 
of conception ; this diversity of opinion is not confined to 
methods, but the very purpose is subjected to a diversity of 
opinion that must be overcome before the work can receive 
attention. 

The highest, intellectually, are those who can detach 
themselves from personal opinions, ideas, or ideals, and 
can consider altruistic effort impersonally. 

The first essential to success is unity of conception ; 
when that is attained, there is hope of unity of effort. 

Exclusiveness, social or spiritual, hopelessly limits suc- 
cess. The catholicity of spirit that expresses itself in the 
workers gauges the vitality and is the soul of every work 
undertaken either for the general good, the good of a class, 
or the good of a limited number in a class. 

It follows, because workers are human, that mistakes 
must be made, that friction will disturb the machinery. 
Just in proportion as the workers see only the importance 
of the work, and its success, the friction will be reduced. 

The test of intellectual and spiritual life in every one 
comes at the point when every consideration must be 
submerged in the larger one of the work to which he is 
pledged, when every feeling is controlled by his concep- 
tion of the necessity of unity of mind and effort for the 
good of the work. 


Mrs. Cheerly’s Innovation 
By Glin Burton 


Mrs. Cheerly has instituted a novel entertainment for 
her little son and daughter to take the place of a large 
party which they have heretofore given in midwinter. 
- Invitations have been issued to forty friends between the 
ages of eight and twelve to come promptly at nine o’clock 
each Saturday morning for six weeks and sing for one 
hour. An experienced kindergartner who excels in her 
musical department has been engaged to lead and train 
the merry chorus and to select the songs that shall be 
used, having them clearly printed upon neat sheets. A 
good pianist will accompany the happy little singers as 
they sit or sometimes stand in a semicircle before the 
grand piano, and mothers, if they choose to come, may 
listen in the hall. The songs are not too many, but 
greatly varied in their character—a kindergarten morning 
song, a sweet arrangement of ‘Our Father,” some gay 
little melodies about the seasons, several charming motion 
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songs, one patriotic air, and a couple of nonsense ditties 
in the form of jolly rounds. 

No attempt will be made at teaching a scientific use of 
the young voices, no command will be given to “ contract 
the diaphragm and close the epiglottis”—to which direc- 
tion by her teacher one of my little girl friends exclaimed : 
* Why, I haven’t got any of those things!” Mrs. Cheerly 
says: “Just tell the children to breathe freely and then 
open their rosy lips and let the melody come out, and not 
too loudly, either, but as it easily can.” 

The result is most delightful to the listeners, and unde- 
niably so to every member of the happy circle, if dancing 
eyes and smiling lips are any evidence. And the pleasure 
will continue long after the six sessions end, in sweet 
remembrance of their gatherings and in continued singing 
within all the homes of the pretty melodies-they learn 


together. 
A Kitchen 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
Ve mind me o’ departed days. 

Bang! bang! bang! 

Mammy is making biscuits for supper. Nobody before 
or since has ever made such biscuits ; but then no one else 
has Mammy’s aggressive wrist-bone, nor ‘need one desire it 
even with such results at stake. 

The white, ropy dough is being dragged about on the 
board mercilessly, now molded into a round roll, now 
beaten flat with powerful strokes from the end of Mammy’s 
flat-iron, until the skin of the mass blisters and breaks. 
Then Mammy throws aside her flat-iron to tear the dough 
into little lumps, which she kneads again into balls. 

Now for Mammy’s chef-d’euvre, her trade-mark. With 
doubled-up fist and nice calculation she strikes each dough- 
lump square in the middle with aggressive wrist-bone, 
leaving a deep dent, which, in the baked biscuit, says 
plainly as with words—“ Mammy /ecit.”” There are still 
six small dents to be made in the dough by two vigorous 
fork-thrusts—but every kitchen turns out biscuits thus 
impressed ; the deep middledent, Mammy’s dent, belongs 
to our home kitchen alone, and, alas! to that no longer. 
Mammy’s wrist-bone, along with the rest of her faithful 
body, has long since returned to dust. 

It is difficult to place Mammy. 

She was not the family cook, though all special dishes 
were of her making; nor was she the nurse, though the 
family childhood had no more faithful watcher. 

I think Mammy herself would have been puzzled to 
name her exact position in the household. The only white 
domestic under the roof, she was at once the kitchen 
tyrant and the faithful servant, the tried friend and helpful 
adviser, of her mistress. 

The younger generation have smiled to see Grandmother 
mix a “‘toddy” with her own hands and send it down to 
the kitchen when, once in an age, the waffles or another 
such dainty failed, for some unaccountable reason, and 
came up to the table soggy and tough. 

“Poor Mammy! I know she is ill with mortification. 
Take this to her, Ben, and tell her to drink it all herself.”’ 

The bond between kitchen and dining-room was very 
close then, closer than we can understand. 

When Mammy made ginger-cakes, which was once a 
week, there was always on either side of her a high chair 
with a child in it, and each child had a bit of dough, a toy 
rolling-pin, and a thimble cake-cutter. The little cakes 
were baked in the spaces between the larger ones which 
Mammy cut, and surely none ever tasted so good. 

But these privileges were all reserved for the latter part 
of the week. During the first of the week—known as the 
“cross days’”’ by the children—-the kitchen was a spot to be 
avoided. If it did happen during these busy early week 
days that a small figure was seen creeping near the for- 
bidden door, Mammy’s keen eyes pounced upon the intru- 
der, and— 

“In all the twenty-nine rooms in this house, can’t you 


; 
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children find any place to play but this one kitchen !’’—and 
so on and so on, uftil retreat was secured. 

Monday was wash-day ; Tuesday, ironing-day ; Wednes- 
day, a kind of finishing-up day. After that the kitchen 
emerged from gloom\and smiled once more. However 
cleara Monday broke, jthere was always, to childish minds, 
a sense of a heavy storm in theair. Tubs clattered, steam 
filled the room, suds \flew, and wet linen swished about. 
The Monday-night work was to sprinkle down the piles of 
dried, fluffy clothes, and lay them in neat tight rolls on 
the back of the kitchen table. 

Of their own election\ the dusky fair ones below stairs 
forbade the presence admirers on Monday nights. 
When stately July, the waitress, walked down to the 
kitchen one black Monday ‘evening to find her repeatedly 
warned “‘ Jeames”’ there awaiting her, she set the tray of 
supper dishes she carried upon the table to stand before 
him with one short sentence : 

“Sir, I beg your absence.” And out sneaked Jeames. 

July would narrate and re-narrate this history of Jeames’s 
discomfiture to the children, for whom the tale had a curi- 
ous fascination. In the end, however, Jeames was not dis- 
comfited. 

Though Monday’s washing demoralized all below stairs, 
it was not accomplished in the kitchen proper save on 
cold days. Outside the kitchen door was a great paved 
and covered space where the pump was and where the 
wash-tubs set ready ranged on wash-benches about the 
wall. The walls of this outside room were of brick, and 
broken by great brick arches that it was a joy to dart in 
and out of. 

Here all the rougher work of the kitchen was accom- 
plished, the chickens picked, and the heavy pots washed. 
The kitchen itself was—-even on black Monday—neatness 
itself. Sometimes the children thought vaguely that a 
little less neatness might have been better than many of 
the black—very black—Mondays; and some of us, since 
childish days, still hold the same conclusion ; but then this 
is the decadence of neatness. Fortunately, Mammy did 
not live to mourn the decline. Till her death the blue 
china stood immaculate on the upper shelves of the kitchen 
dresser, above the lower shelves filled with gleaming tins. 
The boards of the dresser and kitchen floor shone with 
cleanliness, the stove was as black and shiny as handsome 
July’s face, and it was not necessary to rinse out any 
kettle before using it, though Mammy always did so as 
part of the general scheme. 

Her kitchen pantry then was a daily pride, not a place 
to be hastily tossed into order before the weekly inspection. 

In those days what mouth-watering dainties came out 
from that door! Plum cakes rich with age, all plums and 
citron and what not, with only flour enough about them to 
bind them together. 

That lost kitchen pantry will not bear lingering over. 

Nor will any of those who served the house, even the 
humblest, ever forget the packed Christmas baskets that 
came from the pantry shelves. There was a separate ham- 
per for every butcher and baker that rang at the door for 
orders. But what the children of the old home probably 
remember better than anything else in that old kitchen 
pantry is, not the food it held or its neatness, but a private 
possession of Mammy’s which she kept there. 

To be caught needlessly whimpering by Mammy meant 
to be taken firmly by the hand and led to her cupboard, 
there to be silently shown two little china images, equally 
hideous, one with what was meant for a cherubic smile 
painted upon its inane face, the other with its features 
twisted into a fretful snarl. ‘The obvious moral acted as 
a kind of irresistible tear drier. No child wanted to look 
like that ugly image; and Mammy never weakened the 
effect by allowing us to play with these charmed fetishes. 

So soon as tears ceased to flow, the pantry door was 
closed. 

What has become of the images? Who knows? 

More than the pantry door is closed. Faithful Mammy, 
the garret, the cellar, and the clean kitchen, are all gone, 
and, weep as fretfully as we may, no one now takes us firmly 
by the hind, or shows us any charmed fetishes whatsoever. 
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A Plea for the Kindergarten 


The kindergarten system is threatened with many dan- 
gers, and, unfortunately, it is most threatened through 
the ignorance and indiscretion of its friends. The kinder- 
garten system first and always is educational, not chari- 
table. Unfortunately, a large percentage of people have 
the impression that the kindergarten system of training for 
little children is designed to take ragged and uncared-for 
children out of the streets and amuse and entertain them 
for two or three hours, -nd, if need be, furnish them with 
clothes that they may attend the kindergarten. The kin- 
dergarten system of education in this country has suffered, 
as only its truest friends can realize, through this mistaken 
apprehension on the part of many who think themselves 
qualified to establish and maintain kindergartens. The 
kindergarten system is designed to educate and develop 
little children—to train the whole child. Its first value to 
the neglected children in our community, or the children 
of the ignorant poor, is that it trains these children to be 
members of a little community working together to accom- 
plish definite purposes. The punishment for infringement 
of rules, or of naughtiness, inflicted by a wise teacher, fits 
the crime. The child is not protected from the effect of 
his own ill-doing. That is the best kindergarten in which 
the public sentiment is educated to standards of morality 
and good manners that manifest themselves by disapproval 
of wrong-doing. The next value is in the training that it 
gives a child’s senses. Sight, hearing, touch, are all trained 
in the kindergarten. It is an important matter, especially 
with Americans, to teach a child accurate habits of seeing 
and hearing. The imagination is quickened through games 
that train the child to realize interdependence. Physical 
as well as mental accuracy is the ideal. 

Whoever imagines that sentimentality is the basis of 
kindergarten training knows nothing about it. She who 
establishes a kindergarten for poor children for the purpose 
of taking the children out of the street is doing the un- 
kindest thing that she can do, both to the children and to 
the system which she imagines herself indorsing. 

This ignorance of what the kindergarten is, this accept- 
ing it as a place to gather in the children of the poor for a 
few hours, has resulted in the employment of young girls, 
who have not had thorough kindergarten training, whose 
elementary education even is defective, and who have no 
ideals for the kindergarten, and confused ideas of its posi- 
tive philosophy. The second evil, no less harmful, is that 
in these kindergartens the projectors are very apt to think 
that numbers mean success. ‘They will look at you calmly 
and say that they have so many more children than they 
have chairs for; not long since one of these ignorant pro- 
jectors announced with pride that “her” (?) kindergartner 
had charge of thirty-two children ! 

It is a physical impossibility for one woman to take 
charge of thirty-two children at any one time. In a kin- 
dergarten where so much of the work must be personally 
directed, it is entirely impossible for any woman, no matter 
what her abilities, to do anything for the children beyond 
keeping them comparatively quiet. The result is miscon- 
ception of the system by all concerned, habits of inatten- 
tion and carelessness formed at the most impressionable 
age, and nervous breakdown for the teacher. It is criminal 
to call such an organization a kindergarten. It is anything 
else but a kindergarten. 

Another mistake too commonly made is permitting girls 
who have a desire to know something about the kindergar- 
ten, or who wish to use their time, to become assistants in 
poorly equipped kindergartens under still more poorly 
equipped kindergartners. A girl who can read might be 
able to go into a primary classroom and teach a number 
of children the alphabet and how to make figures; she 
might manage to maintain a certain kind of order ; but it is 
impossible for an untrained girl to go into a kindergarten 
and, without direct oversight and professional training, to 
do anything but harm to the child. She may learn lessons 
of patience; she may learn lessons of self-control; she 
may even manage to teach a few kindergarten songs if she 
has a good voice; but nogirl has any place in a kindergarten 
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who has not been trained to the philosophy of the kin- 
dergarten, who has not studied psychology, who does not 
understand the spiritual signification underlying every gift 
and every game in the kindergarten. The kindergarten is 
for the children, not for young girls. Let us call these 
poorly equipped organizations ‘“‘day nurseries,’’ or, in the 
plain English words, “child garden”—that is, a place 
where little children are allowed a certain freedom and 
prevented from injuring each other, and guided through 
certain amusements. If we have any regard for the 
morality of language, or for the truth, let us protest 
vigorously against ill-equipped, ill-appointed, crudely man- 
aged games and work for little children being called 
kindergartens. 

There comes to mind now a room with two tables of 
children. At one sata young girl who had come in to 
assist. She had around her table elevenchildren. These 
children were partially up on the table and under it. At 
one end a most lively fight was going on, while this young 
girl sat at the other end of the table listening to the de- 
scription of a party that one of these little ragamuffins 
had attended the day before. She was very much inter- 
ested. When the child got through and sat down, the 
assistant began sewing a rabbit herself, and she was so 
interested in doing it that she entirely forgot the small 
child who had brought it to her for direction, finished 
it amid noise and confusion, and held it up exactly as 
though it were a piece of fancy-work that was engaging her 
attention in the privacy of her own room. At the other 
table sat a kindergartner. That was what she called her- 
self, and she held a certificate; but the trainer who was 
responsible for giving that girl a certificate has one crime 
to answer for, for certainly the girl must have shown early 
in her training her utter inability to comprehend the very 
elements of the kindergarten training. She had twelve 
children at her table. They were using the second gift. 
She undertook to teach the children to count the corners 
of the square. The small boy at the other end of the table 
was tipped back, with his knees pressed against the table, 
and he counted beautifully with his eyes fastened on the ceil- 
ing. Not three children of the twelve paid the slightest at- 
tention to what the kindergartner was saying. The air in the 
room was enough to poison them all. It was heated by a 
stove, and, though it had six windows in it, all of them 
were closed. In the midst of her work the kindergartner 
gaped without even an attempt to cover her mouth, and in 
a few moments it was a comical sight to see the little chil- 
dren with their mouths stretched wide open, each of them 
affected by the air of the room and the manners of one 
who claimed to be a kindergartner. 

Now is the time to protest against this kind of work, for 
the kindergarten system with us is still new. Let us see 
to it that the public is brought to an understanding of 
what it is. Let every one who values it as a system of 
education for little children have the courage to openly 
protest against the establishment of kindergartens for 
charity purposes. First, and always, the kindergarten 
Stands for education. No kindergarten has a right to exist 
to-day that is not maintained for educational purposes. 

Charity has its place in our social system, unfortunately, 
but it has no place in our educational system, except to 
provide means for the mental development of every child 
in the country under the best teachers. The kindergarten 
has its place at the foundation of every system of educa- 
_tion ; it lays the foundation of all that is to follow. It is 
most valuable to the children whose period of educational 
Opportunity must be limited because of their wage-earning 
necessities. The period of early development spent under 
a trained kindergartner not only carries the child far in 
advance of the child who has not had his advantages, but 


it increases his wage-earning powers, because his faculties 
have been trained. 


The following definition of “good” citizens is, unfor- 
tunately, true of too many: “The worst feature of the 


good citizen is his ignorance, and his ignorance of his igno- 
rance, 
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A Most Important Question 


Dear Outlook : 

In the Home Department, September 22, “ X ” asks if sewage- 
water—or, rather, water with some sewage in it—can be made 
pure and fit for drinking by boiling. The reply does not fully 
answer the query, and questions the necessity of any one’s drink- 
ing such water. If you lived in Albany, outside of a certain 
section of the city, you would find the necessity laid upon you of 
drinking Hudson River water or going without, unless you chose 
to buy imported spring-water by the jug. This river-water receives 
the sewage of Troy, West Troy, Lansingburg, Cohoes, and 
Waterford, a group of towns seven or eight miles distant, to say 
nothing of other towns further up, and during the summer 
months it has a decided flavor of ‘warm boy,” who disports 
himself therein at all hours and at all accessible points. Still, 
I don’t know that many persons die from using it, though it cer- 
tainly upsets the bowels of those who drink it. 

As for boiling such water, no doubt a brisk ten-minutes boil 
will kill any living germs and remove that danger, but they and 
other impurities will remain in the water and must be filtered 
out. W. H.C. 


The above letter is one more proof of the disastrous 
results of the destruction of the forests throughout the State 
of New York. Had our forests been protected for the 
sake of our water-supply, we should not at the present day 
be startled to know that Albany, Troy, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, New York, Boston, and nearly all of our seaboard 
towns are struggling, or have struggled, with this question 
of sufficient water-supply ; and the lack of water in every 
case can be traced directly to the destruction of the forests. 

There is only one possibility of purifying contaminated 
water, and that is by filtering. The *‘ Review of Reviews” 
has recently had articles on the water-supply of several 
European cities, which shows how this question has been 
met and solved abroad. If an individual shows his intelli- 
gence by his ability to profit by his neighbor’s experience, 
itis equally true that a nation shows its intelligence by 
profiting by its neighbor’s experiences. The death-rate at 
Munich a few years ago was appalling, and this enormous 
death-rate was acknowledged to be due to contaminated 
drinking-water. The water-supply of the city was increased 
and purified by taking from a different source, and the result 
has been to entirely change the vital statistics of the city. 
Only the other day the papers recorded the death of six, 
and the serious illness of twenty, soldiers who had drank 
water near the field of Gettysburg. All suffered from 
typhoid fever. Health is nota miracle. Imagine the nor- 
mal condition of man if he applied his intelligence to the 
same extent in the care of his health that he does in the 
making of money! Surely it is but the height of unwisdom 
to expend one’s energies to earn money and disregard the 
conditions which preserve that earning capacity. To earn 
with one hand—to use a figure—and pay out with the other 
in doctors’ bills and medicine, does not show intelligence. 
There is one side more to this question. It is not possible 
for any human being to become accustomed to taking into 
his body that which is impure and disease-disseminating, 
and still to grow morally, as he would if he recognized the 
conditions which enabled him to maintain physical purity. 
We must learn the relation between cleanliness and morals 
to fully realize our responsibility as citizens and as pro- 
tectors of the health of families. 


Picked Up 

It is a common practice, when pet birds are trained at 
all, to teach them to take particles of sugar or cake from 
the lips. Prominent medical men of France have discov- 
ered that a peculiar parasitic growth attacks the throat and 
lungs of men in Paris who feed young birds, especially 
pigeons, for the market. The birds are fed by these men 
from mouth to beak, and the disease traced to this method 
is alarmingly fatal. The result of the investigation is a 
protest against this method of feeding, and warning against 
the practice of giving pet birds food from the lips. 


A very good luncheon salad that is a delight to the eye 
as well as taste is a potato salad served in tomatoes. In 
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composition it varies a little from the every-day potato 
salad, and for this reason is given a finer name and called 
Japanese salad. Prepare tomatoes as for filling with 
chicken salad, and set in the ice-box to get very cold. To 
make the filling for half a dozen tomatoes, chop two cold 
boiled potatoes fine, and add to them three good-sized 
truffles that are chopped as fine as the potatoes. Mix 
them with a wooden spoon, and turn over them and mix 
carefully 2 French dressing made from a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter-teaspoonful of Hungarian red pepper, four 
tablespoonfuls of oil, and one of vinegar. Set in the ice- 
box for half an hour. Then add to the mixture a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Fill the tomatoes with the 
salad, put on top of each a teaspoonful of mayonnaise, and 
serve on a bed of crisp lettuce. 


Dilly’s Party Dress 
By Nellie E. C. Scott 
In Two Parts—IlI. 


“You see, Mrs. Armand,” said she, “ Dilly felt so badly 
when her mother said she couldn’t have a new dress to 
wear to the pirty that I felt as if I must get her one some 
way, but I didn’t know how until I saw your advertisement 
in the paper, and thought I could come and help you 
afternoons for a week without any one being the wiser. 
Of course I didn’t know then that your niece was my 
granddaughter’s friend, or I should not have come. I see 
now that it was an unwise thing to have done under any 
circumstances. It seems to reflect on my son, and there 
is no better son in the land.” 

Grandmother lifted her head proudly at the last words. 

‘* Nobody is to blame but myself; no one even imagined 
what I was about; my goings and comings are not ques- 
tioned ; but my son will feel terribly when he knows that 

“ But he need not know,” cried Mrs. Armand; “ what 
would be the use of mortifying him? No one need ever 
know. You may depend on our discretion ; and as for the 
dress, you have more than earned the price of one.”’ 

* You can have one of mine if you'll wear it, Dilly,” 
whispered Effie, penitently, coming close to her friend. 
‘Forgive me, won’t you? for I did think hardly of you 
until your grandmother told how it was.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Armand, and Effie, too,” faltered 
Dilly, “ but I don’t think I care to come to the party now.” 

“Oh, but you must,” insisted Effie, as she hid her 
friend’s red eyes and sorrowful face behind a thick veil 
and kissed her affectionately at parting. 

Dilly was firm in her determination not to allow Grand- 
mother to spend her wages for a dress; and her mother, 
who, of course, was told all about the affair, acquiesced in 
this decision. 

“ But it isn’t the first time your grandmother has made 
a servant of herself for you, Dilly,” her mother commented. 
“ Has it never occurred to you that she does so every day 
of her life ?” 

Dilly’s eyes opened wide and wider. 

“She won’t any more,” she said at length. 

Effie would not be reconciled to the idea of a party 
without her friend, and made daily pilgrimages to Dilly’s 
house. | 

“Your blue dress will do nicely with a little bit of ribbon 
or lace to brighten it up,” she would urge, “‘and the party 
will be spoiled for me unless you come.” And when Dilly 
had heard this a dozen times, she—being only a little girl, 
with a little girl’s leanings and longings—began to waver. 

Grandmother did not fail to see the wistful look that 
told of this vacillation. 

“I believe there are some odds and ends of lace in my 
trunk, children; suppose we go and see if there’s anything 
suitable,”’ said she. 

“Will you go if we find anything suitable?” queried 
Effie; and Dilly nodded an assent. 

Grandmother’s trunk, although it offered little in the 
way of dress decoration, proved to be of much interest to 
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the children, for it contained many mementos of Grand- 
mother’s own childhood. Here was her old wvoden doll, 
which, with its old-style dresses in vivid pinks and greens, 
provoked much laughter, as did also the ancient copy-book, 
made of pieces of gorgeous wall-paper sewed together, 
with copies traced by the master on the blank sides, and 
copied in a big, tremulous round hand. 

“* And yet that copy-book was the envy of all the school,” 
said Grandmother, laughing too. 

“* See, here’s a little chamois purse with the steel trim- 
mings all rusty ; what’s in it, Grandmother ?” Dilly asked. 

“Dear me! I had not thought of it in years,” said 
Grandmother, opening it with eager fingers. There were 
perhaps half a dozen coins in it—one or two large copper 
cents, a little gold piece that had sometime been used as a 
charm; but the piece that distinctly challenged the eye 
was a large, bright silver dollar. 

“This dollar, children, was the first money I ever 
earned,”’ Grandmother explained. ‘“ It was the summer I 
was seven years old, and mother had a lot of company 
come. She told me if I’d be a good girl and take care of 
the baby while they stayed, she’d give me a silver dollar; 
and this is it.” 

Effie, who had been examining the coin, gave an excited 
little cry. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Knowles, this dollar is dated 1804 !” 

‘*No doubt,” replied Grandmother, calmly; “ you see 
that was a good many years ago.”’ 

“Yes, but an 1804 dollar! Don’t you know there are 
only a few of them in the world, and that one is worth— 
ob, I don’t know how many hundred dollars ?” 

“You must be mistaken, child—a common silver dol- 
lar ?” 

‘‘T’m sure I’m not mistaken. Papa has a friend who 
makes a business of collecting rare coins, and I’ve heard 
them talking about it. Shall I run down to papa’s office 
and have him telegraph to the man—that is, of course, if 
you wish to sell it,” Effie concluded, a little ashamed of 
her impetuosity. 

‘Certainly I will sell it if I can get any such price for 
it,’ Grandmother replied, with unprecedented business 
acumen. 

It seemed too good to be true when the telegram came 
announcing the collector’s willingness to pay “the list 
price ’’—six hundred dollars—for the coin. But when there 
was no longer room for doubt, when she held the six-hun- 
dred-dollar check in her hand, the old habit of thought 
reasserted itself, and Grandmother immediately began to 
plan how she could do the most good and give the most 
pleasure with her unexpected windfall. 

It is, I think, needless to say that a new dress for Dilly 
was first on the list, which list would quickly have made 
a deficit where there had been a surplus had not Mr. 
Knowles promptly interfered, fixing the limit of expendi- 
ture at fifty dollars. 

‘** And ¢ha?t’s too much to spend on these youngsters,” he 
declared ; “for I know you haven’t a notion of spending 
any on yourself. You’ve done for me and mine all our 
lives, mother, but you must keep this money for yourself.” 

Grandmother was disconsolate at this ruling of fate until 
her daughter-in-law reminded her— 

‘If you spend it all now, mother, you’ll never have the 
pleasure of spending it again; while if Frank invests it for 
you, you'll have the interest to spend every year. Don’t 
you see?” 

Grandmother saw. 

Now I suppose you are anxious to know whether Dilly 
forgot her good resolution, and whether Grandmother 
returned to her old position of family drudge. 

I am glad to be able to answer both questions in the 
negative. To be sure, dish-washing and sweeping and 
dusting become wearisome sometimes, and Dilly, in com- 
mon with the rest of humanity, is sometimes tempted to 
weary of well-doing. But the thought of that other exalted 
grandmother—the one at Effie’s house—and then the un- 
bounded help and encouragement which emanate from 
that little girl herself, serve as a tower of strength to Dilly, 
and keep her from forgetting. 
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For the 


Finding Fault 
The winds refused to blow; 
“No use,” said they, “to try, 
From North, or South, or East, or West, 
These folks to satisfy. 
The North Wind ‘is too cold!’ 
The West Wind, ‘ bold and rough.’ 
The East is ‘chilly,’ they complain ; 
The South, ‘ not cool enough!’”’ 


And so the windmills stopped, . 
The ships lay idly by, 
The sun beat down from morn till night 
Because no clouds could fly. 
The people sighed for wind ; 
* Blow hot or cold,” said they, 
“From North, or South, or East, or West, 
"Twill be the wisest way !” 

— Youth’s Companion. 


& 
Montague and Capulet 


By May McHenry 


At Christmas-time a woodchopper brought 
me a present which he took from his pocket 
wiapped in a red handkerchief. His last 
present having been a little snake of a beauti- 
- ful opalescent green color with a forked scarlet 
tongue that was always very much in evidence, 
I watched the unfolding of the handkerchief 
with curiosity mingled with some distrust. 

“A mouse !” I exclaimed, as I saw a pointed 
little nose and a pair of bright beady eyes. 

“A squirrel,” said my father. 

“ A flying squirrel,” announced the chopper. 

“Not much of a flying squirrel. Why, he 
hasn’t any wings at all!” said young Richard, 
with his wise air. 

The squirrel had no wings, but an expan- 
sive skin stretching from fore leg to hind leg 
answered the purpose, and served to buoy him 
up in his long leaps from the tree-tops. 

The little creature in the woodsman’s hand 
was smaller than a chipmunk, of a brownish- 
gray color, white underneath, with a big brush 
of a tail, and a coat finer and softer than any- 
yy I had ever touched except the back of a 

at. 

The great difficulty was to find a cage for 
the frisky little fellow. First we tried a bird- 
cage. Like a gray flash he was out of that, 
flattening himself like a sheet of paper to slide 
between the wires. Then there was great 
commotion. The feminine members of the 
family stood on chairs, held up their skirts, 
and screeched shrilly, while the rest of us en- 
gaged in an exciting chase after the extremely 
nimble and slippery pteromys. 

The woodchopper finally caught him, and 

fastened him up in a stoutly built wooden box 
with wire mosquito-netting tacked over the 
top. The box was placed in a small conserva- 
tory opening from the dining-room, and I con- 
gratulated myself that my latest Christmas 
present was safely housed. 
_ The next morning that box was empty. 
The flying squirrel had gnawed a way through 
the wire netting. Later in the day he was 
found curled up among sorte dead leaves in 
an empty flower-pot. 

We left him alone there, placing some nuts 
near, and for nearly a week the little creature 
remained in strict seclusion, curled up under 
his bushy tail in the flower-pot. Then he 
began to venture out at night, running about 
over the shelves and among the plants, scram- 
bling up the windows, and sometimes taking a 
flying leap out into the dining-room. 

Thinking the dead geranium-leaves a poor 
substitute for the presumably luxurious fur- 
nishings of a hole in a tree, I placed some 
cotton and some dry pine-needles in the old 
flower-pot, and a very cozy retreat Mr. Flying 
Squirrel arranged out of the material thus 
“ope He constructed a cave approached 

y a tunnel, so the only way to be sure whether 
he was at home or not was to stick your 
finger through the cotton roof of the cave. If 
he was there, you got a convincing nip from 
the long, sharp teeth. 

Two weeks later the woodchopper brought 
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me a second flying squirrel out of the same 
hollow chestnut where he had found the first. 
Since they had lived in the same tree, we felt 
sure that the two squirrels must be near rela- 
tives, or at least intimate friends. We were 
anxious to witness their joy upon being re- 
united. 

but they failed to manifest any joy. When 
the newcomer was placed in the conservatory, 
he scuttled up the side of a window as fast as 
he could. The other flying squirrel scuttled 
up another window as fast as 4e could, without 
stopping to welcome the long-lost brother. 

There they sat and glared at each other for 
three days. They chattered and chir-r-rd in 
shrill defiance, deadly wrath shown in every 
twitch of their sensitive whiskers. 

We were convinced that the fatal mistake 
had been made of bringing together two deadly 
enemies in that narrow room, members no 
doubt of rival families among the flying 
squirrels. 

Our member of the Shakespeare Club 
named them Montague and Capulet, and, for 
want of anything else, so we continued to call 
them. 

There was great suspense and excitement 
during the time the sharp-toothed little crea- 
tures under the roof of the conservatory sat 
and watched fach other as two lions on the 
verge of rtal combat might watch. We 
feared they might fight it out while we slept. 
And so it/was; the crisis came and passed un- 
noticed, / 

One merning the tops of the windows were 
empty: /Montague and Capulet had disap- 
peared! I looked for scattered fur, bloody 
footprints, marks of a hard-fought battle, and 
quite expected to find the mangled corpses of 
both my lately conquered pets. 

What I did find when at last I gently 
peeped under the cotton in the old flower-pot 
was this: 
curled up in the same nest. Montague’s fore 
legs were lovingly laid across Capulet’s neck, 
and the pink tip of Capulet’s little nose poked 
out contentedly from under Montague’s shoul- 
der. I replaced the cotton, feeling that I was 
only an eavesdropper after all. 

Afier that the squirrels lived together, ap- 
parently well content with each other and 
with their surroundings. They slept all day 
in their nest of cotton, and scampered about 
among the plants and through the house all 
night. It is the habit of flying squirrels to 
feed and travel about principally at night. 

They were very shy. Remembering former 
success in the taming of a gray squirrel, we 
were disappointed at the difficulty of gaining 
the confidence of our little pets. They learned 
to take a nut from my fingers, but would not 
submit to any familiarity in the way of han- 
dling or fondling. 

At the approach of strangers they would 
whisk out of sight and hide among the flower- 
pots. They were as unsatisfactory as small 
children in that we were never able to show 
them off “ before folks.” 

With all their friskiness they did but little 
damage to the plants among which they lived. 
It was one of ofr pleasures to watch their 
graceful and amusing antics as they chased 
each other over the shelves and flower-stands. 

After a time they would venture into the 
dining-room in the evening, when the lamps 
were lighted, and entertain us by an exhibi- 
tion game of tag around the cornices and over 
the pictures and tops of the cupboards. 

But it was when the house was dark that they 
had their fun. They would scamper through all 
the rooms, and chase each other madly up and 
down the banisters. Then, if you had not 
shut your bedroom door and fastened the 
transom, there was likely to come a scratch- 
ing and scampering and atip-tip-tipping across 
thecarpet. Then arustling among the papers 
on your desk told that your midnight visitor 
was cating the latest letter from your dearest 
friend, or a crash on the bureau left you sure 
of the destruction of your favorite perfume- 
bottle. Or there might follow a scrambling 


two little flying squirrels cozily~ 
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Little People 


up the headboard of the bed, a rush through 
the air over your head, a thud on the counter- 
pane, and the pat of four little feet galloping 
away over your recumbent body. ; 

Oh, there is fun in having a pair of frolic- 
some flying squirrels thoroughly at home in a 
house ! 

Sometimes they forgot themselves or were 
overtaken by drowsiness during their nightly 
romping, and would go to sleep in the fold of 
a curtain or in a convenient slipper. 

One morning, as an aged and highly re- 
spected guest of the house was putting on his 
fur cap in the hall, there came a mighty yell. 
There stood the dear old gentleman staring 
blankly into his cap, and there, on top of his 
gray head, sat Montague winking and blinking 
at being so rudely aroused from a pleasant 
nap. 

As warm weather came on, the troublesome 
question was, What to do with the flying squir- 
rels during the summer? With the doors and 
windows standing open they could not be kept 
in the house, and escape about the grounds 
meant their almost certain destruction in the 
claws of some prowling cat. To shut the ac- 
tive little creatures in a cage seemed a poor 
return for the pleasure they had given us dur- 
ing the winter; besides, it was doubtful if we 
could find a cage from which they would not 
manage to escape. 

One fine day we put them into a covered 
basket and carried them out to the woods on 
the hillside near the place where they had 
been captured. When the basket was opened 
they sat for a moment twitching their whis- 
kers, then whisked out and scampered off 
across the grass, without a backward look or 
a single chirp of thanks for their winter’s 
board and lodging. 


At Boarding-School 


He was writing a note to his mother, 
For you see he had so much to say, 
A great many questions to ask her,— 
He had been from home nearly all day! 


Of course he must be very careful 
Not to tell her he missed her to-night, 
Nor how he had worked all day, trying 
To keep the tears back—out of sight. 


But he’d ask if the pony was lonesome, 
And whether the kittens had grown, 

And if Jack had his place at the table 
Close by her—“ But it isn’t his own, 


“ And you tell him he can only keep it 
Just while I’m away.” This he wrote 
While the tears kept coming and coming, 

And big lumps swelled up in his throat. 


Then he told her what he’d been doing 
Since he left home such ages ago, — 

*T was really only this morning, 
But some days are long ones, you know. 


“Give my best love to Jack and the puppies— 
I must get into bed, mamma dear.” 

Then the poor little baby lips trembled 
As he added, “I wish you were here. 


“I do want to say ‘ good-night ’ awful,— 
I wonder so much if you know ; 
But, mamma,” the sobs now came faster, 
“ Don’t think I’m one dit homesick, though !” 
— Selected. 


He Did Not Know 


Perhaps some American boys and girls often 
wonder what a Papal bull means. An Ameri- 
can who was traveling in Europe, when he 
visited the Vatican, the residence of the Pope, 
asked to see the cattle-pens. The attendant 
was very much surprised, and said, “ Cattle- 
pens? Why, we have nothing of the sort, 
signor.” The response was, “ Where in the 
world do you keep the Papal bulls?” If you 
do not know what a Papal bull is, look in a 
dictionary. 
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The Life of Christ 
XX.—A Period of Seclusion’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


It has become evident that the Jewish nation is not 
ready for the revelation of the kingdomof God. Rejected 
by his own countrymen at Capernaum, foreseeing more 
plainly than ever the immediate issue of his mission in his 
own impending death, Jesus Christ turns away from the 
multitude, and, followed by his few faithful friends, seeks 
retirement, that in a period of seclusion he may give them 
instruction in the principles of his kingdom— instruction 
by which they may be guided after his death. The period 
with which we have to do in the next two chapters of this 
series is this period of seclusion. “If he goes into any of 
the cities, he still endeavors to remain unknown; when a 
deaf and dumb man is brought to him, he takes him aside 
from the multitude before he opens his ears and loosens 
his tongue ; when, in the city of Bethsaida, a blind man is 
brought to him, it is not till he has led him outside the city 
walls that he bids him see; and alike upon the subjects of 
his healing and upon his disciples he enjoins secrecy, 
though for the most part seemingly in vain. So marked is 
this change in his ministry, so evident is his effort during 
these six months of exile to secure retirement and to live 
unnoticed, that his brethren taunt him with his conceal- 
ment, and dare him to show himself openly to the world if 
he be indeed the Messiah that he claims to be.”’? To some 
significant incidents in this period of seclusion our atten- 
tion is especially drawn in the Scripture lessons suggested 
for this and the succeeding week. 

_ From Galilee Jesus first retreats to the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon. His object was not missionary labor, but rest 
and an opportunity for quiet conference with the Twelve. 
His aim was analogous to that of the ministry in the mod- 
ern “retreat.’”’ But his fame had preceded him, and he 
could not secure the seclusion he desired.* A Syro-Pheeni- 
cian woman forced her way into the Master’s presence 
and implored his aid for her suffering daughter. We mis- 
read the story of Christ’s life by denying to him those 
flashes of humor, that incisive but delicate irony, that 
humanistic spirit which belongs to all the greatest moral 
teachers. To suppose that Jesus in the spirit of his own 
disciples looked upon this woman—upon any child of God 
—as a dog and repulsed her contemptuously, his contempt 
vanquished only by her importunity, is to do singular dis- 
honor to his name. Christ neither intended to repel this 
mother, nor, in fact, did so. He interpreted his language 
by the tones of his voice and the expression of his face. 
it is not difficult for imagination to conceive the picture: 
she throwing herself at his feet imploring his help ; the dis- 
ciples with their narrow Jewish bigotry, impossible to pen- 
etrate by any sympathy for a heathen woman, no matter 
what her distress; and his ironical rebuke of their narrow- 
mindedness by his seeming participation in it, a seeming be- 
neath which her quick motherly intuition easily saw.the real 
divinesympathy. “ But, my woman,” he says, “it is not proper 
to take the bread from these children ” (he designates them 
with a glance or with a gesture as he speaks), “and cast it 
to the pet dogs, even the pet dogs of the household.”’ She 
catches his spirit and perceives her understanding of him 
by her response. ‘ That is true, Lord,” she says, “ for the 
pet dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from the table of 
their masters. There is enough for both, and they feed 
from that which the children cast away or passed by in 
indifference.” * The lesson taught to his disciples, the revela- 
tion of the catholicity of his spirit and of the Gospel made 


! Bible Study Union Lesson No. 22. International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson, 
Ho wy Quarter, No. 4. (October 28.) Mark vii., 24-28—viii., 1-26; Matt. avi., 
* Mark ix., 30—vii., 33—viii., 22-36—vili., 36—viii., 26; John vii., 2-5. See 
Chapter XXifL in my of Nazareth.’ 

* Mark vii., 24. 

* The grounds for the interpretation which | here give to the incident of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman the student will find explained in full in my Commen- 
tary on Matthew, Chapter XV._ 1 believe it to be borne out, not only by the 
genera’ character of Christ, but by a careful study of the original Greek. 1| pass 

y the feeding of the four thousand because its significance is not different from 
that of the feeding of the five thousand heretofore described. There is some 

uestion whether there are not two accounts of the same incident, though, for 
the reasons stated in ms Commentary un Mark, | agree with Alford in thinking 
that there were two feedings. 
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to them by a satire which even their dull hearts could 
hardly fail to apprehend, he grants the mother’s request, 
and then, all hope of retirement in Phoenicia being taken 
away, goes back to Galilee, thence to depart again to seek 
seclusion anew in the vicinity of Caesarea Philippi. 

North of Galilee, at the head waters of the Jordan, about 
four miles east of Dan, which was the northernmost town 
of Palestine, was this city named in honor of Augustus 
Cesar and of Herod Philip, the tetrarch, who made it the 
site of his villas and palaces. Here stood side by side 
the bust of Caesar Augustus and the shrine of- Pan; here 
side by side were maintained the two most common forms 
of idolatry, the worship of political power and the worship of 
the forces of nature ; here, free from the intrusion of public 
clamor and popular adulation, equally distasteful to him, 
the Master found the opportunity for quiet conference with 
the Twelve. And from this seclusion he set his face 
steadfastly toward Jerusalem, toward Gethsemane and 
the crucifixion, to complete his earthly mission by his pas- 
sion and his death. Here he made his first distinct 
decliration of his Messiahship to his disciples, character- 
istically calling forth from them their belief in him as the 
Messiah, and then confirming it. ‘Whom do men say that 
I, the Son of man, am ?” he asks; and they said: “ Some 
say that thou art John the Baptizer, some Elijah, and some 
Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.” He said unto them: 
‘* Whom say ye that I am?” One can imagine the moment 
of hesitation in which they look one to the other question- 
ingly, and then the boldest of them utters the faith which 
has grown into their hearts so gradually that they are 
scarcely conscious of it: “‘ Thou art the Messiah, the Son 
of the living God.” 

Christ’s confirmation of this article of their faith appears 
to me to have been strangely misapprehended, nor have I 
space here to enter into the grounds for the different inter- 
pretation which indeed I can only briefly suggest.? Not 
on Simon as an individual does Christ build his Church, 
nor on Simon and his successors, for of successors he gives 
no hint either here or elsewhere ; nor on the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, for this common Protestant 


‘interpretation robs the play upon words in Christ’s 


response of all their significance. What Christ says is 
this: “ By this living faith in me as the living Messiah, 
you, Simon, impulsive, changeable like a wave of the sea, 
are converted into Peter, a rock. And upon this rock, this 
character thus divinely transformed by a renewing of the 
Holy Spirit through faith in me as the Messiah, I will 
build my Church, That Church is founded, not ona man, 
nor on a hierarchical succession, nor on an intellectual 
dogma, but on a transformation of character through an 
indwelling Christ. To every soul thus transformed by 
the renewing of his spirit Christ gives the key of the 
kingdom of heaven—not a key to let men into a future 
heaven, still less a key to Peter as a porter, giving 
him power to receive or to exclude from the celestial 
city, but the key as a symbol of authority in the 
Caristian life, the key of God upon the earth. Not au- 
thority to loose and bind, or to designate who shall be 
loosed or bound, in heaven, but authority to loose (that is, 
permit) and bind (that is, prohibit) upon the earth—au- 
thority to regulate one’s own conduct, not as coerced by 
laws of an external authority, but as guided and inspired 
by the spirit of liberty within. This power of the keys, 
which has been made an excuse for spiritual despotism, is 
really a Magna Charta of liberty in the kingdom of God 
for all the disciples of Christ. ‘“ I understand, then, the 
promise of the keys to be made to Peter as the possessor 
of a living faith in Jesus as the divine Messiah, and 
through him to all who by a like faith are endued with a 
like strength of character, not natural, but God-given, and 
I would paraphrase it thus: To my disciples | will give 
authority in their spiritual life so that they shall no longer 
be bound by rules and regulations like those of the Phari- 
sees or of the Mosaic code’ but whatsoever, under the 
| For graphic description of Caesarea ree now known as Paneas or Ba- 
nias. see George Adam Smith’s ** Holy Land,” pages 473-479. 


2 For a fuller statement of this interpretation, and the grounds for it,see my 
** Signs of Promise,’’ Sermons 9 and to, and my Commentary on Matthew, xvi.. 


13-19. 
3 See, in confirmation of this view, Peter’s own interpretation in 1 Pet. ii., 4-6. 
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inspiration of a living faith in me, they shall prohibit them 
selves, God will prohibit, and whatsoever, under that in- 
spiration, they shall permit themselves, God will permit ; 
for they shall have the mind of the Spirit.” 


The Religious World 


The most striking characteristic of the 
seventh-year Conference at Berkeley Tem- 
ple was its catholicity. Believing that all 
good works belong to the Church, the pastor at Berkeley Street, 
Boston, the Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, invited representatives 
of such widely differing interests as municipal reform and the 
Floating Hospital, and such singular contrasts in personality as 
the President of a New England college and an officer of the 
Salvation Army. Not only was the work represented pecul- 
iarly varied, but the usual hard and fast lines of denominational 
alliance were readily broken over. Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians, and Universalists were 
glad to unite in a common purpose to realize the spirit of the 
ministering Christ in the activities of the Church. Best of all, 
these denominations sent their strongest men—not always their 
most brilliant pulpiteers, though the number of successful 
preachers who came to speak was unusually large—but men of 
sturdy character and modern spirit, eager to use all means to 
save, filled with a fearless devotion to the good of the city, the 
needs of the masses, and the call to aid the fallen; men who are 
bound by no traditions, but have become pioneers in the field 
of modern benevolence, yet who have not forgotten that the re- 
demption of Christ is the only remedy for the social ills of our day. 
The Institutional Church was discussed in every phase of its 
manifold activities. “Institutional” it was called, though the 
inadequacy of the name elicited frequent comment, and it 
was necessary to explain over and over again what it meant. 
Individual and almost personal as these churches have become 
as a result of the environment they are working in, they all agree 


Berkeley Temple’s 
Jubilee 


ia several striking traits that have grown out of the common’ 


principles that underlie them all. Repeatedly it was said that 
the institutional church is nothing new; that it is nearer the 
Apostolic ideal than any other church; and that any church 
that is filled with the ministering spirit of the Redeemer will 
become institutional—opening its doors to the poor, seeking 
through all avenues of approach to-win men and to bring the 
Gospel of Christ to them, longing to be first in all benevolence, 
its faith crowned with works and eloquent with the praise of 
the Master. The truly Christian church, the church that would 
represent the Saviour, will never move away from a crowded 
district because the “nice” people have gone to live in the 
suburbs; nor will such a church close its doors six days in the 
week, and devote itself only to a fraction of human. nature. 


Great emphasis was laid, in what was said by 
several speakers, upon the fact that the insti- 
tutionai church is not merely a seventh-day 
church with various modern attachments, but a church that dif- 
fers from the conventional type from the start. It is animated 
by the seeking spirit of the Saviour. It is not content to serve 
_its own society ; “its supreme object is to reach those who are 
not at all in its get, those who do not want the church and who 
are self-doomed to religionless lives. These are the people 
whom this Christian church must reach; and it must first appeal 
to the motives they already possess, se)fish motives chiefly, and 
not always the highest, of course. The institutional church will 
use secular means to a spiritual end. Love will translate itself 
perhaps into games, or industrial classes, or clubs, or entertain- 
ments, but it is Christian love unmistakably, and its one highest 
aim is to bring men tothe Redeemer. These were the principles 
that received the supreme emphasis in the Conference, especially 
in the meetings conducted by the Open or Institutional Church 
League. This association was represented by such leaders in 
modern church work as Dr. Scudder, of Jersey City, the Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, and the Rev. Everett D. 
Burr, of Ruggles Street Church, Boston; the Rev. C. L. Thomp- 


Some Positions 
Taken 
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son, of New York, and a number of others of like distinction. 
Other well-known names were those of the Rev. Josiah Strong, 
President Tucker, the Rev. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, the Rev. G. A. Gordon, and 
Major Brewer. The spirit that ran through the whole Confer- 
ence was that of hopeful determination aglow with love for 
men. No one seemed to doubt that the institutional idea 
would revolutionize the church life of the time; no one failed 
to see that the Church must absorb into itself all institu- 
tions of philanthropy that have ever been proved successful ; 
yet with all this spirit of progress there was no condemna- 
tion of those who still adhere to the conventional form of Church 
work. The end and aim of the Conference was to show how 
much real practical good a church may do. “ Municipal 
Reform,” “ Child Life in the Great City,” “ The Open Church,” 
“The Young Woman in the City,” “ Ruin and Rescue,” “ The 
Church and the Town ”—such topics as these represent the for- 
ward movement in applied Christianity. The time has come 
for the Church to learn that Christianity unapplied is Christianity 
denied. 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of 
the New York Baptists has just been 
held in the beautiful city of Rochester, 
and was an occasion of great interest, although the report of the 
meeting in the “* Examiner ” especially deprecates the fact that 
so many of the prominent ministers of the large cities were 
absent. No doubt it is a misfortune, but how can they be every- 
where, and meet all the demands upon them? The Pastors’ 
Conference was addressed by Professor T. Harwood Patterson 
on “ The Minister and the Ministry.” “He advocated closer 
union, a restatement of theology on the principle that religion is 
rather life than dogma, and that the ideal life of Christ is show- 
ing itself in a new society.” The annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., who has now accepted a call to 
Buffalo. One of the most interesting features of the Conven- 
tion was the afternoon given to the interests of education. The 
principal speaker was President Schurman, of Cornell University. 
“He dwelt especially on the necessity of ethical education; 
insisted that religion should be taught in all our schools, and 
proposed that in communities prevailingly Protestant ministers 
should be permitted to teach the scholars religion during some 
part of the day, attendance to be voluntary.” This Jast proposi- 
tion was strongly dissented from by President Taylor, of Vassar, 
and President Hill, of Rochester. The outlook for the Baptist 
churches, as presented by the review of the field, was encourag- 
ing. In 1874 there were in the State 836 churches, with 635 
pastors, and a membership of 104,339. Last year there were 
903 churches, 726 pastors, and a membership of 135,302. The 
increase in benevolent offerings in that period was $344,199.96. 


The New York State 
Baptist Convention 


The literary and religious public have 
been greatly favored during the past 
few months by the presence and lec- 
tures of Professor Ramsay, who has spoken at Auburn, Balti- 
more, Harvard, and in New York. Another lecturer equally 
prominent has just landed in this country, having come in re- 
sponse to an invitation signed by a Jarge list of distinguished 
scholars. Professor T. W. Rhys Davids is one of the most emi- 
nent authorities in the world on all subjects pertaining tod India. 
Probably no man who speaks the English language is so com- 
petent to lecture concerning Buddhism, which is to be the sub- 
ject of his lectures. He was the Hibbert lecturer in 1881, his 
subject then being “ Buddhism.” He will deliver six lectures 
each, we are informed, at Cornell University, Lowell Institute, 
Brown University, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Brooklyn In- 
stitute, Columbia College, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
He will speak concerning the various phases of Buddhism, the 
life of Buddha, and the various developments of his doctrine. 
Professor Davids’s little book on Buddhism in the series on 
“ Non-Christian Religions” is one of the most condensed and 
yet valuable books on the subject in our language. He is not 
only a distinguished scholar, but is said also to be a delightful 
lecturer. The great impetus which has been given to the study 
of ethnic religions by the Parliament of Religions will do much 
to insure for Professor Davids and his lectures a large and ap- 


Professor Rhys Davids 
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preciative hearing. This interchange of culture between the 
Old World and the New is one of the most delightful and en- 
-couraging signs of our time. It shows that the dividing lines 
between the nations are beginning to get more indistinct, and 
that the republic of letters and the kingdom of God are vastly 
more worthy of the devotion of cultured and consecrated men 
than the particular territory in which a person happens to be 
born. 


Auburn Theological Seminary is making 

rapid progress under the presidency of the 

Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D. Its latest 

step forward is the dedication of the new and beautiful Willard 

Memorial Chapel. so services of dedication occurred on Wed- 


The New Chapel 
at Auburn 


nesday evening, O¢tober 25, when the sermon was preached by 
President Booth, who took for his subject “ Belief and Speech.” 
In behalf of the Misses Willard, who presented the chapel in 
memory of their father, Dr. Sylvester Willard, the Rev. W. H. 
Hubbard, their pastor, made the presentation address. For 
forty years Dr. Willard was a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Seminary. He was never absent from one of its sessions, 
and during all its secretaryship there was never an occasion on 
the part of the Board to appoint any other as Secretary for the 
time. The seal of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church was selected for the rose-window above the organ, and 
the Willard Memorial window is itself exceedingly beautiful. 
The chapel is forty-five feet wide and seventy-five feet long. In 
its style of architecture itis Romanesque. The walls are of gray 
limestone, with trimmings of red portage stone. Those who 
remember the old chapel in Auburn Seminary and contrast it 
with this new and beautiful building will get some impression 
of the general progress which the institution has made during 
the last twenty-five years. 


Never perhaps in the history of the country 
has the power of the pulpit in the life of 
society been so manifest as during the last 
few months. Under the splendid leadership of the pastor of 
the Madison Square Church in New York, of Dr. Newman 
Smyth in Connecticut, and of others equally prominent both 
East and West, there has been such a moral uprising as this 
country has not seen since the days preceding our Civil War. 
Before this paragraph reaches our readers the election in New 
York will have been decided. If Tammany is overthrown, it will be 
very largely because of the tireless and courageous efforts of the 
Christian pulpit. If it is not overthrown at this election, it will 
be only a question of time, since nothing can resist the constant 
appeals of the churches in behalf of the highest municipal welfare. 
More perhaps than at any time within a quarter of a century, the 
ministry of all churches alike realize the prophetic ideal. Almost 
every pulpit in New York for the past two or three weeks has 
constantly sounded its note of warning and inspiration. There 
has been nothing heard of the danger of introducing politics into 
the pulpit. In one sense there has been no political preaching, 
for everything has been in behalf of pure morals and municipal 
righteousness. There is a peril in all such work, no doubt. The 
danger is that the pulpit will be turned into a political rostrum ; 
but that danger is very slight in comparison with the good which 
is sure to result. Most ministers do not take such subjects from 
preference ; only a stern sense of duty leads them todoso. The 
last few months have demonstrated that the pulpit may be a 
mighty power in behalf of civic righteousness. The battle is by 
no means fought out; the duty remains for the ministers of our 
country so to adjust their utterances that the spiritual needs of 
the individual shall rot be neglected, while at the same time the 
pressing calls of society and the State are fully recognized. We 
regard the uprising of the churches in behalf of municipal 
righteousness as a real revival of pure and undefiled religion, 
The Siri in which hundreds of ministers are approaching this 
subject is well expressed in an appeal of Dr. Parkhurst to the 
‘churches, which closes as follows: 


The Ministry as a 
Moral Force 


/ The present isa moment of crisis, municipal and National, and, as 1 look at 
the matter, it is treasonable to all the interests we hold most dear to allow this 
crisis to be passed and the issue reached without our having employed the best 
of our powers, private and public, secular and religious, lay and clerical, to the 
end of securing an issue that shall be to the purification of our atmosphere and 
to the sending forth through the community a tone of clarion distinctness that 
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shall take the languor out of men’s consciences, and the irresolution out of their 
determinations and actions. 

Richard Le Gallienne, the author 
of « The Religion of a Literary 
Man,” has recently delivered an 
address in the Westbourne Park Baptist Church, London, of 
which Dr. John Clifford is pastor. In it he spoke in a most 
refreshing way concerning the Nonconformist Conscience. The 
tone which many literary men take concerning moral ques- 
tions is anything but encouraging. They look upon those who 
are working in behalf of pure morals with a kind of lofty dis- 
dain, evidently regarding them as harmless but annoying fanat- 
ics. Mr. Le Gallienne, however, has made a manly and an out- 
spoken utterance. He assumed the part of the “ candid friend ” 
at times, but, on the whole, the address was strong and helpful. 
We make two or three quotations from it. He says: “ We may 
think ourselves mighty clever in these days, and perhaps we are; 
but the Nonconformist Conscience of the past witnesses to the 
great truth that, in the long run, the only thing that counted is 
character. The truth is that to-day we are getting too tolerant, 
and in that lurks the danger of considering everything, even 
questions of right and wrong, as mere matters of opinion. Here 
steps in the Nonconformist Conscience, asserting that there is 
such a thing as evil, and that it must needs be fought and con- 
quered. Science says: There is evil; let it be recognized and 
licensed. Religion says: There is evil ; let it be met and slain.” 
He thinks that there is danger of going to the extreme on the 
side of Puritanism as well as of Paganism, but does not hesitate 
to say that of the two erroneous extremes that of Puritanism is 
infinitely less harmful. He says again: “ The ignorance of the 
world and of the complex conditions of life is one of the short- 
comings of the Nonconformist Conscience.” He concludes as 
follows: “ With all its defects, the Nonconformist Conscience 
holds for us this priceless truth, that there is no joy without 
strength, no strength without discipline, and no discipline with- 
out restraint.” | 


Mr. Le Gallienne and the 
Nonconformist Conscience 


We have received from a reliable source 
Outrages in Turkey 4 statement concerning recent outrages 

in Turkey. We do not know that we 
can do better than to print the communication as it comes to us. 
It would be a very encouraging statement if we could be assured 
that there is on the part of the Turkish Government any real 
intention of doing justice by the American missions and mission- 
aries. The statement is as follows: 


A month ago reports were published that the Turkish Government had ar- 
rested the native Professors in Aintab and Marah Colleges upon suspicion of 
seditious intentions. These institutions are under the care of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and are conducted in full accord 
with the laws of the Empire covering foreign schools. Representations were 
made at once by the Missionary Board to the Secretary of State at Washington 
asking that the Government take measures to protect these American schools 
in the legal prosecution of their work, and that the Turkish Government be 
compelled to take prompt action in regard to the professors, and not keep them 
under arrest for a long period without trial, for the purpose of closing the 
schools which are dependent upon their services. The capitulations provide 
against the * causeless arrest of employees of Americans in the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” Our Government acted promptly, and the Secretary of the Legation at 
Constantinople was sent to Aintab to investigate the cause upon the grounds. 
A cable dispatch has just arrived from him announcing that hearing has been 
had, and the professors are entirely exonerated from all charges and are re- 
leased. Secretary of State Gresham, in his instructions to Minister Terrell, 
has acted with utmost promptness and wisdom. 


Information reaches us of a very interesting 

Notes work of grace in the Second Congregational 
Church of West Oakland, Cal., of which the 

Rev. F. E. Hinckley is pastor. There is being built up there 
an institutional church. The interest in the meetings, we are 
informed, has been so great that the church, which holds about 
eight hundred, has been packed to its utmost capacity and many 
turned from its doors. A Foreign Mission Club has just been 
started in London for the benefit of those who intend to be mis- 
sionaries, of retired missionaries, and of visiting missionaries 
who may be in the country. All friends of missions are also 
welcome. The Club has already not far from five hundred mem- 
bers, of whom two hundred and six either are or have been 
workers in the foreign field. The Men’s Club in Dr. Munger’s 


church in New Haven seems to be doing capital work. The 
audiences average from 700 to 1,000, and the interest in the 
addresses is most encouraging. 
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Books and Authors 


The Eight-Hour Day ' 


The two most important books of the year bearing upon 
a current economic question both relate to the short-hour 
movement. John Rae, the author of ‘‘ Contemporary 
Socialism,”’ and Professor Brentano, of Leipsic, the author 
of the great work on Guilds, have both given to this ques- 
tion a most painstaking examination, have both reached 
identical conclusions, and have both embodied them in 
volumes attractive to the general reader. Each of these 
investigators has studied the eight-hour movement histori- 
cally. Wherever hours have been shortened they have 
studied the efféct upon wages, upon the cost of production, 
and upon the men themselves. They find that in every 
nation the shortening of the hours of labor has been fol- 
lowed within a few years, if not a few months, by a positive 
increase in the amount of work done. A part of this 
increase in production has, indeed, been due to the fact 
that capitalists have introduced better machinery in order 
to economize labor ; another part of it has been due to the 
fact that in the past shorter hours for labor have meant 
fewer stoppings of the machinery for meals; but chiefly 
the gain has been due to the fact that the workmen have 
worked with greater strenuousness and less listlessness. 
The mental change produced has perhaps in the long run 
been more important than the physical. The workmen 
have required less superintendence, been able to handle 
better machinery,and turned out better work. Both of 
these investigators find that wherever work is hard more 
has been done by the same number of hands each year 
when they have worked ten hours than when they have 
worked thirteen; when they have worked nine than when 
they have worked ten ; when they have worked eight than 
when they have worked nine. The gain from the last 
change is of course less than from those preceding, and 
neither writer imagines that the reductions can be kept 
up indefinitely. The maximum production is apparently 
reached in each trade when the hours are such that the 
workman can always be at his best and become continually 
stronger by reason of his work. In other words, the hours 
which result in the best men will result in the most work. 
So convinced are both Mr. Rae and Professor Brentano 
that the shortening of hours has thus far always meant an 
increase of production that both dismiss as utterly unten- 
able the plea that shorter hours will give employment to 
the unemployed. The historical evidence upon which they 
base these conclusions cannot be given in the limits of this 
review, and the reader is strongly urged to read at least one 
of the volumes. Professor Brentano’s work is the shorter 
(without its appendices only seventy-seven pages), and is 
not less comprehensive, so far as Europe or the United 
States is concerned, but Mr. Rae’s has the merit of describ- 
ing at length the short-hour movement in Australia. The 
style of both volumes is so attractive, the spirit of the 
investigations so truth-loving, and the statement of conclu- 
sions so judicial that the volumes must have the very 
greatest influence in extending the eight-hour movement. 


% 


A Corner of Cathay is the attractive title of a pleasant book 
by Adele M. Ficlde. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The volume 
consists of a col'ection of studies made during a residence of fif- 
teen years, chiefly at Swatow, in the “corner” of Kwangtung. 
The illustrations, done by native artists, and colored as only the 
Chinese know how, make an immediate impression and are of 
no inconsiderable value. Both paper and print are excellent. 
The distinctive feature of the book lies in its information regard- 
ing Chinese customs and society. We read of tarm life, house- 
hold economy, marriage laws, mortuary customs, babies and 
children, schools and schooling, lawsuits, fables and superstitions, 
Confucianists and Tauists. Of all these subjects this last is 
perhaps the one on which there is the most ignorance. The 
teachings of Laou-Tze, which have become the theosophy of 


| Bight Hours for Work. By John Rae. M.A. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Hours, Wages, and Production. By ee Brentano. Translated by Mrs. 
William Arnold. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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China, are not so familiar as are those of his greater contem- 
porary, Confucius. Laou-Tze was a hermit rather than a philos- 
opher. He was abstruse and abstract where Confucius was 
clear and practical. Though he taught no supernaturalism, he 
founded a system of superstition, the other sage a system of 
ethics. Tauist priests are allowed to marry; they are supposed 
to,have powers of clairvoyance and to know future events, while 
the pope checks and directs the demons of the nether regions. 
So wonderful an influence have these priests and necromancers 
obtained that Confucianists and Buddhists as well are subject to 
their craft, and there are few doors upon which Tauist amulets 
or charms are not affixed. But it is in the depicting of household 
affairs that our author is at her best. Her descriptions are both 
interesting and instructive ; for instance: 


As the changes of fashion in dress are but slight, a man or woman may, with- 
out being out of the style, wear any garment a lifetime. A fixed fashion saves all 
the wear and tear of nerve incident to cutting by new patterns, and all reckon- 
ing as tothe amount of cloth ired. The only measurements necessary for 
fitting any individual are, for a tuhic, from the center of the chest to the wrist, 
and from the neck to the knees. For a pair of trousers or a kirtle, simply the 
length from hip to ankle is taken. The wearer may grow thinner or stouter 
without remodeling the garments. This permits one to get costly raiment, and 
then to lay it away and to maihtain for many succeeding years that peace of 
mind which accompanies a consciousness of being prepared for all social emer- 
gencies. It encourages exquisite weaving and rich embroidery, because it allows 
the possessor of beautiful and costly robes to leave them as useful heirlooms. 
Women whose fashions in clothing are permanent are morally justified in 
arraying themselves, as do Chinese ladies, in works of true and high art... . 
Phlegm, persistence, and frugality account for all possessions. If aman has a 
wife, two children, and no vicious habits, and works all day for the support of 
his family, he can scarcely keep the wolf from the door. No one without an 
income from capital dares marry. The expenses of a household having only 
the necessaries of life, as is the case in almost all Chinese families, would, 
for a man, his wife, and two children, be about as follows: rent for one room, 
two dollars a year; decent clothing, made by the wife, twelve dollars a year; 
food, cooked by the wife, thirty-six dollars a year,, As the wages of a laboring 
man on a farm, in porterage, or in any work beloW that of an artisan, are but 
ten cents a day, it would take five hundred days’ work to pay the outlays of 
the year. The possession of a bit of land, or an income from rents, is therefore 
deemed essential to the existence of every family. An artisan, whose wages 
are twice those of the unskilled laborer, could barely support his family. As 
only the simplest and rudest machinery is used either in arts or agriculture, the 
time required for production makes everythimg intrinsically costly. The tiny 
light given by a bulrush pith in a saucer of peanut oil costs the Chinese laborer 
only one-tenth of a cent an hour; but that represents one hundredth part of a 
day's earnings. Thefood eaten bythe laborer costs on the average but five 
cents a day, but that is one-half his day’s wage, and so his plain boiled rice, 
salt fish,and pickled cabbage take half his time in the earning. His clothing, 
all woven and made by hand, costs him only six dollars a year, but that is sixty 
days’ wages. The farmer’s floorless and ceilingless house can be built for three 
hundred dollars, bvt this is as much as he could earn in ten years. ... He is 
saved from extinction by making the utmost possible use of his material; he is 
saved from envy by being as well off as his neighbors. He suffers because he 
never invents, and he is lonely because he always works for personal and not 
general good. 

A very suggestive literary study is Repetition and Parallelism 
in English Verse, by Professor C. A. Smith, of the Louisiana 
State University. Those who have not made a careful study of 
the matter do not realize how very largely the charm of a good 
deal of verse depends upon the skillful use of parallelism or repe- 
tition. One must go back a long way in the history of poetry 
to discover the earliest uses of both repetition and parallelism. 
The Sicilian poets understood them quite as thoroughly as did 
the old English poets. They are especially noticeable in ballad 
literature, and in modern times very much of the peculiar melody 
of the verse of Coleridge, Tennyson, Swinburne, Beaudelaire, 
and Poe have depended upon their use. Longfellow’s * Hia- 
watha,” based on the finished epic “ Kalevala,” is a striking 
illustration of the power both of repetition and parallelism. 
Professor Smith has very clearly brought out the influence of 
these two uses of words, and has illustrated that influence by a 
great variety of examples drawn from many sources. The most 
suggestive part of his book is his treatment of Poe. which is both 
fresh and sane. After pointing out how much Poe depended 
upon repetition, either partial or complete, how constantly he 
uses it, and what marvelous effects he gets out of it, he declares 
that Poe must be regarded as a writer of that class of ballads 
in which the mysterious forms the essential element, and that 
his work must be viewed as a continuation of the ballad revival 
which was signalized by the appearance of * The Ancient Mari- 
ner.” It is from this standpoint that he approaches Poe, and 
from this standpoint he declares Poe must be judged. Poe’s 
range is far narrower than that of Tennyson or even of Long- 
fellow, and his verse is thinner; but in mastery of the sensuous 
effects which are to be found in color, form, and sound, he is 
to be classed with Biirger, Coleridge, and Goethe. Professor 
Smith also devotes an interesting chapter to Swinburne, whose 
constant use of both repetition and parallelism he illustrates by 
a great variety of examples from his verse, and makes an excel- 
lent suggestion when he says that when Mr. Stedman calls Swin- 
burne a born tamer of words, he is not quite accurate, for Swin- 
burne’s vocabulary is by no means a large one. It is rather 
limited. «Swinburne is not a tamer of words, but of sounds.” 
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Altogethey this little book is very suggestive. (University Pub- 


lishing Company, New York.) 


The book of poems called Narragansett Ballads, by Caroline 
Hazard (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), is full of Rhode 
Island history, related in ringing lines. “The Great Swamp 
Fight ” of 1675 is the pidce de résistance, but “ The Crying Boy,” 
“« Peakéd Rock,” “ Pettaquamscut Marsh,” “ Dorothy’s Hollow,” 
‘“ Hanna’s Hill,” “ The Fortune-Teller,” “The Chase of the 
Orphans,” “« Rowland Robinson’s Repentance,” and other poems 
tell of Narragansett doings in colonial and war times. Though 
their form is not always so admirable as their spirit, the string 
of songs and lyrics in the last half of the book has real worth. 
We quote the lines on “ Tie Closed Gate” at Santa Barbara, 
California : 

Beside the Mission wall the highway runs 
The horsemen gayly pass it every day, 
And children stop beneath its shade to play, 
Brown-faced from tropic sun. 


And just beyond the shady sycamore 
There is a sudden angle in the wall, 
With pediment, and cross to crown it all, 

Above a fast-closed door. 

Without, the stir of life; within, the gloom 
Of solemn cypress, with its somber green, 
And tender weeping willows can be seen, 

That grow above the tomb. 

The wall is high and strong: the gate closed fast ; 
The masonry shows white against the moss ; 
And over all still stands the stone carved cross, 

To tell us of the past. 

Thou fast-closed gate of death—or of new life, 
We knock in vain; immovable thou art; 
In vain the clamor of a breaking heart, 

In vain our eager strife. 


But for each one sometime thy fast-closed door 
Will open softly; all shall see that day; 
Beneath thy cross-crowned arch, there lies the way 
To lite forevermore. 


Across Asia on a Bicycle, by Messrs. Allen and Sachtleben 
(The Century Company, New York), is one of the most enter- 
taining as well as one of the most unusual books of travel. The 
day after these young men were graduated at the Washington 
University, St. Louis, they lett for New York, thence sailing for 
Liverpool. About three years afterward they rolled into New 
York on their wheels, having “ put a girdle round the earth,” 
and having “ bicycled ” over fifteen thousand miles. The route 
from Liverpool lay across England and France to Marseilles 
and along the Riviera into Italy. The winter was spent at 
Athens. The Asiatic journey began at Constantinople, the 
travelers proceeding through Asia Minor by way of Ismid, An- 
gora, Kaiserieh, Sivas, Erzerum, and Bayazid. They ascended 
Mount Ararat. Their route through Persia included Tabriz, 
Teheran, and Meshed; and in Turkestan, Askabad, Merv, Bok- 
hara, Samarkand, and Tashkend. At this last-named place the 
second winter was spent. The Chinese route lay through 
Kuldja, Manas, Urumtsi, Barkut, Hami, across the Gobi Desert 
to Suchau, and thence to Kanchau, Lanchanfoo, Singan, Peking, 
and Tientsin. In view of the present war, the conversation 
with Li Hung Chang, the Chinese Prime Minister, and the au- 
thors’ description of his appearance and manner, are perhaps the 
most interesting narration. But there is not a dull page in the 


On the four hundredth anniversary of Luther's birth, Gustav 
Freytag was asked to publish separately those chapters in his 
“ Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit” which have to do 
with the great reformer. Doktor Luther was the result. This 
volume has now been edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Dr. F. P. Goodrich, Professor of German in Williams College, 
and published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston. ‘The notes are 
of special value, and are models of clearness, the shades of mean- 
ing in German words being set forth with an emphasis sure to 
make.a corresponding impact on the mind. The little book is a 
welcome one, not only on account of this admirable text-elucida- 
tion, but as offering an attractive sketch of Luther to those who 
might shrink from the long volumes of Fisher, Seebohm, Kést- 
lin, and Kolden. 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s Love in /dleness, which the publishers 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) have printed in such large type 
that at first it might be mistaken for a child’s book, is called 
“A Tale of Bar Harbor.” The story might well be entitled 
“ A Dialogue at Bar Harbor,” for of dialogue there is over-a- 
plenty, and of incident there is but a bit crowded into corners 
and crannies here and there. ‘That is not saying that the dia- 
logue is not good. It is, indeed, very good, and we are obliged 
, to Mr. Crawford for some capital sea-sketches. It must be said, 
however, that he succeeds better on larger canvases. None of 
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the characters in this little book impress one as likely to live 
long. The volume is interestingly illustrated and is tastefully 
made. 


Chronological Outlines of American Literature, by Mr. 
Seldon L. Whitcomb, is a companion volume to a similar work 
covering English literature. The latter book, Mr. Ryland’s 
“ Chronological Outlines of English Literature,” was published 
four years ago, and has proved so serviceable in many ways that 
a kindred treatment of our own literature seemed not only 
desirable, but almost imperative. The work has been under- 
taken by a Fellow in Literature of Columbia College, who has 
modeled his book closely upon Mr. Ryland’s, with such modifi- 
cations as the use of that book has suggested. (Macmillan & Co., 


New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—A certain poet once complained to Mr. Oscar Wilde that 
“ There is a conspiracy of silerice against my book. What would 
you do about it if you were 1?” «Join it,” was the answer. 

—Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, as Professor°of Poetry at 
Oxford, announces the following subject for a forthcoming lec- 
ture: “Certain Recent English Poets,. Dedeased, who have 
Failed to Obtain Due Honor.” 

—M. Antoine’s company from the Paris Théatre Libre has 
produced Théodore de Banville’s “ Baiser” and Brieux’s “ Blan- 
chette ” in Berlin—the first time since 1870 when a French play 
in the original has been produced in the German capital. 

—It is said that Ian Maclaren is only a pseudonym, and that 
this writer’s real name is John Watson, the pastor of the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. The author’s first book 
of collected stories, “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush,” is now 
announced by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

—It is announced that Lord Roberts, of Kandahar, is shortly 
to give to the public his reminiscences of over forty years in 
India, the story of a subaltern’s rise to the proudest position in 
the service. Readers will eagerly look forward to what will 
undoubtedly be the authoritative work on the Indian mutinies 
and wars, the siege of Delhi, the relief of Lucknow, the expedi- 
tion to the west, and the march to Kandahar. 

—Professor James Darmesteter, whose death has been an- 
nounced, was still a young man, having been born in 4849. He 
was educated in Paris at the Lycée Bonaparte, where he took 
the prix a’honneur. In 1877 he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zend at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, andin 1885 Pro- 
fessor of Persian at the Collége de France. He had published 
a number of learned works on the mythology of the Avesta, on 
Persian literature, and on the Afghans. 

—The fifth of November will be the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Hans Sachs, Nuremberg’s famous shoe- 
maker, poet, and mastersinger. The day will be celebrated, not 
only by the historians of literature—who find Hans Sachs the 
most remarkable of German poets in the sixteenth century—but 
also by the shoemakers, both men and women, in all Germany 
and Austria, who are making great preparations to do honor to 
him who has now become almost their patron saint. 

—Herr Paul Lindau has been appointed Intendant of the 
Ducal Theater at Meiningen, perhaps the most famous play- 
house in the world in the presentation of the classic drama. 
The present Duke has always had a keen interest in his theater 
company, and has done much towards the genuine popularizing 
of Shakespeare and Schiller by insisting on the accurate his- 
torical treatment for which “ Die Meininger ” are justly celebrated. 
As poet, dramatist, critic, and journalist Herr Lindau holds 
high rank. Perhaps the best known of his plays is « Mary 
Magdalen,” which was first produced in 1872. 

—A correspondent of the London “ Literary World” thus 
writes concerning two most conceited men: 

I was once present at a literary reception at which Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Oscar Wilde were the lions for the afternoon. Unfortunately, the lions came 
too early, when the few previous arrivals were altogether too insignificant to be 
introduced to them. So they had to talk to each other. It was on a very warm 
Sunday afternoon in the season, and Mr. Whistler. by the by, was wearing a 
white ‘“‘duck”’ waistcoat and trousers, and a fabulously long frock-coat, made, 
I think, of black alpaca, and carrying a brass-tipped stick about four feet long 
in his right hand, and a wonderful new paint-box, of which he was proud, under 
his left arm. Neither of the lions took any notice of what the other said. 
Finally Mr. Wilde, who had spent the previous summer in America, began: 
“ Jimmy, this time last year, when I was in New York, all we men were carry- 
ing fans: it should be done here.” Instead of replying, Mr. Whistler observed 
that he had just returned from Paris, and that he always came by the Dieppe 
route, because it gave you so much longer for painting sea effects. Whether 
Oscar thought he was going to have an opportunity of scoring or what, he was 
tempted to break through the contempt with which he had treated Mr. Whis- 
tler’s other remarks. “* And how many did you paint in four hours, Jimmy ?’’ 
he asked, with his most magnificent air of patronage. ** I’m not sure,” said the 
irrepressible Jimmy, quite gravely, ** but | think four or five hundred.” 


[Fer list of Books Received see page 765] 
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Correspondence 


Colorado Populists 


Kansas and Colorado are to-day the centers 
of the Populist movement in this country, and 
while the party is strong in the South and has 
attracted considerable, not to say respectful, 
attention even in Massachusetts, the term 
“ Populism ” at once suggests the first-named 
States to the general reader. This is natural, 
since the three most prominent names—al- 
though they are by no means the strongest— 
connected with Populism at the moment are 
those of Mrs. Lease and Governor Lewelling, 
of Kansas, and Governor Waite, of Colorado. 
In order to get a temperate and fair-minded 
statement concerning the standing of the 
Populist party in Colorado, The Outlook 
recently wrote to two gentlemen of Colorado 
Springs, who, in its opinion, are especially 
fitted to express a judgment in the matter. 
Both are of Eastern birth and education ; one, 
the writer of the first letter, is a professor in 
Colorado College, the other is a lawyer of 
wide experience and practice. The following 
are their replies: 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The bulk of the party in Colorado are morally 
sound. They are, however, asa rule, people of not 
very much education, who lack breadth. They 
believe in panaceas, short cuts to the millennium. 
Many of their leaders are like the majority of the 
party. I know two striking illustrations among 
them of men who, if they had had more education, 
would be men of great power, but who now have 
great intellectual energy with narrowness of mind, 
and are “‘ cranky” in the extreme. 

In the ranks and among the leaders of the party 
there are undoubtedly bad men, who are in it for the 
harm they can do to those upon whom they look as 
their enemies. It is hard to say whether Governor 
Waite is oris not of this number. At times he seems 
merely a weak-minded fanatic. But his shameless 
disregard of law, his arbitrary selfishness, are evi- 
dences that he is something worse than that. We 
are viewing with great satisfaction the prospect 
of his speedy restoration to private life, where he 
may be supported by his son-in-law in peace an 
obscurity. X. 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your impression that, while the Populist move- 
ment in Colorado is a genuine one at bottom, the 
movement has fallen into the hands of unbalanced, 
not tosay unprincipled, leaders, seems to me correct. 

Of the origin and growth of the Populist party in 
America you doubtless know far morethan I. Its 
forerunner, the ** Farmers’ Alliance,” took on form 
and shape while I was out of the country, and the 
Omaha Convention and consequent Omaha plat- 
form, which, as 1 understand, mark the birth of the 
Populist party, both came, if my memory serves me, 
in July, ’92, before my return to this country. 

My first direct contact, therefore, with Populism 
came in the fall election of 1892 in this State. Waite 
was then an entirely unknown quantity, an attorney 
without practice, editor of a small country paper, 
and a man whose life had been one long failure. The 
Democratic party of this State was divided, and the 
password that a vete for Weaver was a vote for 
Cleveland swung almost the entire Democratic vote 
of the State into line behind the Populist ticket. 
There was much also in the Omaha platform which 
appealed to Republicans, made lukewarm by the at- 
titude of the Republican party in the East towards 
the silver question. To such the gospel was indus- 
triously preached, as it is preached to-day, that there 
was no hope for silver either in the Republican or 
Democratic party, and that the advocates of “free 
coinage ’”’ both in the West and South must abandon 
the old parties and make of the People’s party a 
living force. The consequence was that the Pop- 
ulists, with the aid of the major part of the Demo- 
cratic vote of the State and a large part of the 
Republican vote, carried the State, not only for 
Weaver, but for Waite. ‘This fall these Democrats 
and Republicans are for the most part returning 
to their own parties, but in their place swarms of 
miners, laborers out of work. Socialists, tramps, 
hoboes,and heelers, of those who for one cause or 
another are at odds with society, are going over into 
the Populist party. 

I remember that during the Boulangist excitement 
in France the “‘ Figaro”? one day aptly remarked: 
‘It is not Boulanger, but the discontent, that is gen- 
eral.”’ So far as concerns Waite and his strength 
in this State to-day, that observation is applicable to 
him. He has, to the surprise of all of us, developed 
the qualities of a shrewd and masterful demagogue. 
He has from first to last posed as the friend of the 
workingman, the sympathizer with Coxeyites and 
riotous strikers, the enemy of bankers and capitalists 
and corporations, an executive who refuses to exe- 


cute the laws because they were framed for the rich 
against the poor, and “turn about is fair play.” 

I do not know him personally. I know men who 
know him well, and those who know him best say 
that he is not merely a “crank,” that he is malig- 
nant, and that, so far as one can judge from close 
official association with him, no considerations of 
the public good or the good of the class which he 
specially claims to champion in the least influence 
his acts; that they are animated solely by his own 
fantastic vanity and ambition. You remember the 
story of the Baptist convert who turned away when 
he learned that total immersion was requisite, be- 
cause he could not consent to disappear so long fro 
public view. 

He has, however, so played upon the widespread 
discontent which the last eighteen months of adver- 
sity have naturally fostered as to become himself the 
‘**general,’”’? and no man or set of men in the party 
can stand for a moment against him. Prior to the 
nominating convention there seemed a fair prospect 
that he might be repudiated by the Populist party. 
Leading men in the party, chairmen of county com- 
mittees throughout the State and the like, have 
spoken to me very frankly of their disgust with 
Waite and his actions; and in case this element had 
succeeded in inducing Judge Bell, the present Demo- 
cratic-Populist Congressman from this State, to ac- 
cept the nomination for Governor, Waite might have 
been turned down. Bell would not accept, and 
Waite is master. His lieutenants and office-holders 
are his creatures, attached to his personal fortunes. 
If they grow lukewarm they are promptly replaced ; 
the disgraceful City Hall scandal in Denver was 
an attempt by Waite to forcibly induct in office two 
of his appointees of more pliable natures in place 
of two others. Populism in this State 1s now a 
one-man power, and Waite is the man. It is not 
Populism ; it is Waiteism. Inthe rank and file of 
the party there are many who are there from convic- 
tion, and who are animated by the principles ex- 
pressed in the Omaha platform. But the party as a 
whole is as corrupt, as self-seeking, as mercenary, 
and as unscrupulous an organization as Tammany 
Hall itself, and you can say as much for Tammany 
Hall as you can for the Populist party in Colorado, 
except that in the latter there are in the ranks new 
faiths, and in the “mess”’ the open profession of 
Anarchy as a party practice if not a party principle. 

It fs literally no calumny to charge them with 
Anarchism. In their mass-meetings Waite is hailed 
and applauded as the “ Grand Old Anarchist.” 

From their platforms the Rev. Myron W. Reed, 
lately pastor of the leading Congregational church in 
Denver, affirms that Christ was an Anarchist, and 
the first Anarchist, and likens Waite to John Brown 
and Lincoln. In Cripple Creek Waite threw the State 
militia between riotous miners who, under the red flag 
on Bull Hill, were in open possession of the property 
of others and revolt against the law, and the deputy 
sheriffs, who were there to serve process upon cer- 
tain of them for destruction of property and injuries 
to life and person, and thus by armed force prevented 
the service of the court warrants of arrest. This, 
Waite claims, was the first time in the history of 
the country that troops were used for the protection 
of the workingman; and to the civil authorities he 
said, “‘ Even if you arrest and convict, I have the 
pardoning power, and with me lies the ‘last 
guess.’’’ While these striking miners, who had fled 
from punishment of their crimes to their fort on 
Bull Hill, were there, under the red flag,in open 
and armed revolt against the authorities, Governor 
Waite came to the city as their “ agent’’ to negotiate 
terms of peace, stipulating for amnesty as a condi- 
tion of settlement, and then, when this condition was 
refused, signed the settlement on their behalf and 
as their accredited representative. He is, so far as 
I know, the only executive official in the world who 
has taken his stand under the red flag. 

One of the virtues claimed for the Populist party 
in its early stages was that the party, as well as the 
State or National Government when controlled by 
the party, should be in truth, and not merely in 
name, the mouthpiece and voice of the people; that 
the “ machine”’ was an enormity and not to be tol- 
erated. The machine, with all that it implies, exists 
in its full development in the Populist party in this 
State. Every appointee, fromthe Denver policeman 
up, is taxed a portion of his salary for the support of 
the party organization, and is promptly removed and 
replaced if he demurs. No man can get a position 
on the Denver police force who is not a Populist 
politician. No relative of Governor Waite’s in 
this State remains unprovided with an office. 

Speaking thus of the party asa party, it cannot be 
said to be exempt from any of the vices of the old 
parties, and it owes its present numerical strength 
very largely to the fact that it is the refuge of the 
disappointed, the discontented, the lawless, and even 
the criminal classes of the State. 

You have read the Omaha platform ; you know its 
advocacy of principles which have been accepted 
elsewhere, and may yet be accepted here. The 
Initiative and Referendum have worked well in 
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Switzerland, formed one of the cries of the Bou- 
langist party in France, and have been platform 
planks of both parties in staid old Massachusetts. 
Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs 
and postal savings banks are successtul in Europe 
and Australia; the time may come when we shall 
have them also. 

These are things which a patriotic and intelligent 
citizen can honestly advocate, but these are not the 
things which seem to animate the majority of the 
Populist voters of this State. They pass them by in 
silence, and dwell chiefly, if not exclusively, on the 
financial features of that platform, and the claim 
that it, and it alone, stands unqualifiedly for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1. Yet if 
you read that platform, or the bill which Senator 
Peffer introduced two years ago in Congress, you 
will see that what the Populist party seeks is fiat 
money, not metal money; and the Populist platform 
of Ohio (or is it Illinois?) says not one word of 
silver. The truth is that, even more than either of 
the old parties, it is all things to all men—for free 
silver in Colorado, for paper money in Ohio, for fiat 
money and lots of it everywhere and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

I have wandered on into more than you bargained 
for, I fear, and I would not give you the impression 
that, however strongly I feel on the importance of 
crushing what is known here as Waiteism rather 
than Populism, I have any serious hostility to the 
People’s party. I can but regard it as ephemeral, like 
the A. P. A. movement. But, looked at as a State 
organization, it is animated by no principle which 
is worthy of respect, and by several which are de- 
serving of the severest condemnation. 

When Judge Hallett, of the Federal District 
Court, sitting in Denver towards the end of May, 
was obliged to deny an application ‘for injunction 
against the riotous miners because of lack of juris- 
diction, he did not hesitate to use the following 
terms (I quote from memory): “If our State Gov- 
ernment has fallen into the hands of imbeciles, as it 
certainly has, or of Socialists, as seems probable, it is 
our mistortune, and we must bear it as best we may.”’ 
Such comment from the Federal bench is weightier 
than any words of mine. 


Voice-Slurring 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
Your Spectator says: “‘ A harsh or sharp voice is 
one of the least desirable possessions in the world. 


But such voices are very common among American 
women; indeed, the Spectator is sorry to say that 


Peculiar 


Perils 


assail our health in the Fall, when the season 
changes and mild weather gives way to chill- 
ing winds and cold storms, with dangerous 
warm waves between. This variable weather 
taxes the nervous energy, chills the skin, and 
overloads the kidneys. An abundant supply 
of pure blood is thus necessary to prevent the 
advance of disease, to nourish the nerves, 
renew the waste, and sustain the health tone. 
To purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood you 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is the 
ideal Fall Medicine. Get Hood’s because 


Hood’s*** Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. constipation, 
sick headache, dizziness, nausea. 2$c. 
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sharp voices in speaking are a rule in America, and 
the low, sweet voice the exception.” 

There is one bad and common habit which is prob- 
ably the origin of what the Spectator laments. It is 
most spontaneous with girls at the ages from twelve 
to fifteen years. It consists in slurring the voice 
upon every syllable from the natural tone to the oc- 
tave above, the latter tone being in falsetto. When 
a girl finds that she can do this, she toys with the 
discovery as a pretty accomplishment, and soon be- 
comes so expert in slurring that the detail of the 
process is not commonly observed. Some persons 
will continue ¢he habit until maturity, and then 
they have a terrible power. One voice confirmed in 
this habit can drown a dozen natural voices. Not 
with intent to caricature, but purely for accurate 
illustration, this kind of voice may be called the 
goose voice. Sometimes it isa veritablesquawk. It 
is not as loud as a double-toned locomotive whistle. 
Some girls, as they enter refined environments and 
receive careful education, drop this bad habit and 
retain the sweet tones with which nature endows. It 
should be remembered that any considerable use of 
the falsetto voice tends to render the purely natural 
tones inflexible and harsh. 

Teachers and mothers should be careful to correct 
this practice at its first appearing. Young children 
will imitate it, and care should be taken that they 
have not an opportunity. L. B. 


Notes and Queries 


1. Please give me the names of whatever scientists 
of the first rank are known to accept the Bible as 
revelation. 1 want the information for a sorrowful 
skeptic. 2. Also, what books can you recommend 
for a young man, not highly educated, but aman who 
thinks, who has been tor years surrounded by actual 
infidels of the rankest type. and, on the other hand, 
ignarant and bigoted believers in a very crude form 
ot Christianity, or rather religious creed? He has 
the tastes of a naturalist, and lives an outdoor life, 
and would liketo be convinced of the existence of a 
Creator. C. 

I. alo accept the Bible as revelation”’ are words 
of ambiguous import. No scientist regards the 
Bible as an infallible book. But many regard it as 
a progressive revelation, in the sense that it exhibits 
the gradual unfolding of the idea of God in the 
spiritual education of the Hebrew people. Such is 
the view which we think is taken by scientists like 
Professors Asa Gray, of Harvard, Le Conte, of Cali- 
fornia, and Dana,of Yale. 2. The Destiny of Man 
Viewed in the Light of his Origin,” by John Fiske; 
“The Idea of God,” by President Schurman, ot 
Cornell University. 

In conversation with a friend a short time ago he 
made the assertion that Christ was nothing more 
than an ordinary scholar; to which opinion | dis- 
sented, ard upheid that he was a highly educated 
person, well versed in the sciences, languages, etc.., 
deriving my authority from the Testament. Would 
you kindly write me what your opinion is? 

G. G. C. 


John vii., 15, expresses the view of the Jews as to 
the learning of Jesus. It is generally accepted asa 
statement of fact. The education of a cultivated 
Jew was rabbinical (see Paul for example). No 
touch of rabbinical learning appears in Jesus, and 
he could not well have had any other. Apparently 
he knew but one book, the Old Testament, and with 
this his mind seems to have been saturated. No 
other than spiritual learning can be attributed to 
him. 

1. What is the meaning of indulgences, as recog- 
nized by the Roman Catholic Church? Haveindul- 
gences ever been construed to mean the sale of per- 
mission to sin? if so, does such a sale now exist by 
authority of the Romish Church in any part of the 
world’ 2. Is there a law obliging an American citt- 
zen resident abroad to obtain a new passport every 
two years, it the vis¢ of Ambassador or Minister be 
desired in passing trom one country to another? Is 
it possible to obtain a passport for life, as in Eng- 
land? A. 

1. Indulgences are defined by the Church as a 
remission of fenance imposed by the Church. 
They have been mistakenly construed as a remission 
of sin and as equivalent to a permission to sin, but 
such a construction is indignantly repudiated by the 
Church. 2. There is no such /aw. Inquiry from the 
State Department. Washington, would elicit infor- 
mation as to the customs governing the issue of 
passports. 

What is the nature of a benediction as uttered in 
public religious services? In respect of the author- 
ity of the person speaking it, dues it necessarily dif- 

er from any other prayer’ Why is it so generally 
considered improper for a layman to pronounce it! 
Is the prevailing notion anything but a recognition 
of priestly prerogative? Is there warrantin the New 
Testament tor restricting it to ordained coreyae 


The benediction is merely a kind of prayer, and as 
proper for any one person as for any other. It isa 
mere relic of Romanism to reserve it for clergymen 
only. Many who do so, do so more from habit or 
wish to be in good form than from ary convic- 
tion of the intrinsic right of it. But we think 
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that the custom is beginning to decay, as reflection 
leads to sound views, and men have the courage of 
their convictions. 


Kindly tell me what we are to understand that 
Paul meant by “all scripture” in 2 Tim. 1ii., 16. 
Was it the Old Testament exclusively? or did he 
refer to the entire Bible as now given, being enabled 
so to do by insp‘ration? or would the term include 
only such parts of the New Testament as were already 
written, albeit not yet collected into one book ? 

E. W. J. 

The reference could only have been to the Old 
Testament, which Timothy had known from his 
youth. See verse 15, and for the correct reading of 
verse 16 see the Revised Version. 
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By the Right Hon. Sir JoHn LuBBock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., author of 
“The Beauties of Nature,” “ The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, uniform with “ The Romance of 
the Insect World,” “The Pleasures of 
Life,” etc. $1.25. 

“If we could put a copy of this book by Sir John 
Lubbock in the hands of every young man of our 
acquaintance, we should feel that we had done a 
work to be proud of. The author has given the 
world other books, but none better than this, or 
likely to do more good.” — Times. 


“The thread on which are strung such pearls of 

uotation and such polished stones of reflection as 
these is well worth having, and of its kind we know 
no better gift for a young man or a young woman in 
the gift season that is approaching.’’—London Daily 
Chronicle. 
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Popular Astronomy: 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
HEAVENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Translated from the French by J. ELLARD 
Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


“*M. Camille Flammarion is the most popular scientific 
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By Rev. ArtHuR H. SmitH. Second Edition. 
Revised. With 16 full-page original illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“* Not only one of the ablest analyses and portrayals 
of the Chinese cter, but, on the whole, one of 
among the . with command of their language, 
ae enabled Mr, Smith to see them as they are.?— 
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Among the Tibetans 


By ISABELLA BirpD BisHnop. author of Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.co. 
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false impressions.” —NV. Y. World. 
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Geology and History 


By Sir J. W1LL1AM DAwson, author of “* The Earth 
and Man,” etc. illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The substance of the ** Lowell Lectures” for 1894. 


Before He is Twenty 


Five perplexing phases of the boy question con- 
sidered. With portraits of the authors. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. The “ Phases” and 
authors are: 

The Father and His Boy........ Robert J. Burdette 

When He Decides.,....... Frances Hodgson Burnett 

The Boy in the Office.............. Edward W. Bok 

His Evenings andAmusements, Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Looking Toward a Wife ....... Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


At Mother’s Knee 


The Mother’s Holy Ministry with her Children in 
the Home. By Rev. J. M. P. Orts, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“A pious thought, beautifully embodied.”— 

Observer. 


The Church and the 
Kingdom 
By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
gilt top, 50 cents. 
“ Incisive, discreet, and inspiring utterances, deal- 


ing largely with the social relations of the Gospel.” 
—Congregationalist, 


12mo, cloth, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


New YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


New Publications 


The Life and Inventions of Thomas 
A. Edison 


By W. K. L. Dickson and ANTONIA DICKSON. 
With numerous drawings and photographs. 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 

This volume has been prepared with Mr. Edison’s 
consent and approval, and furnishes a trustworthy 
account of the wonderful history and inventions ot 
the famous *“* Wizard of Menlo Park.”’ 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works 


With introduction by Prof. CHARLES ELiot Nor- 
TON. Carefully edited, with explanatory notes. 
Printed from new plates on tine paper. With 
34 illustrations by eminent artists. Photogra- 
vure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $6.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific 


Progress 


A series of lectures b 
of Geology in 
cents. 


Pelleas and Melisande 


A drama by MAuRICE MAETERLINCK, “the Flem- 
ish Shakespeare.”” Translated by Erving Wins- 
low. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Wo. Nortu Rick, Professor 
esleyan University. 16mo, 75 


Famous Leaders Among Men 


By SARAH K. Botton. With portraits of Na 
leon, Wendell Phillips, Thomas Arnold, Charles 
Kingsley,and others 12mo, cloth, uniform with 
previous volumes, $1.50. 


The Building of Character 


By the Rev, J. R. MitLter, D.D. 16mo, white 
back, gilt top, boxed, $1.00; white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25 ; levant morocco, flexible, gilt 
edges, $2.50. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO. 
New York and Boston 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


HE MISSES GRINNELU’S Day School for 

Girls, 22 East sath St., reopens Oct. 4. Primary, 
Academic, and Collegiate depts. Special courses. 

Kindergarten, Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


EACHERS COLLEGE 


York (120th St., West).— Professional training for 

general teachers and specialists: manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Cirenlars of Information, “* Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY. President. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU - 
- « ~- Supplies teachers for schools and colleges - - - 
Informs parents of g schools 
« Kerr & Huyssoon, 2 W. rath St., New York. 


Connecticut 


ATRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 
traini ith the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
PRANCES H. BREWER. A.M., Principal. 


Woodside Seminary For GIRLS. 


rms, $s00 to $700. Number limited. 


Te 
Address f ircular and particulars 
“Miss SARA l’rincioal, Hartford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


Fortieth vear commences October 3. The method 
trains the mind to concentrate attention and to strengthen 
memory. Prepares tor any college. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS CLAGETT’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


R Oct. 3. Colle Preparatory. Regular and 
Wlective Courses; Specialists in each. Fenth year 
252 Marlborough Street, Boston 


New York 


CLSC 
CHAUTAUQUA 


READING CIRCLE. 


A definite course in English History "hs 
L and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 

Take up a systematic course for the com- 

C ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 

Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1875. 


John H. Vincent, Dept. 39, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Dey School for girls. 38th year opens Sept. 
26th. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
circular address Mrs. THropora UL. Ricnarps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 

be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
tn excess of thirty. 
_ YOUNG BOSTON LADY who intends to winter 
in Paris, sailing latter part of November, would like to 
chaperon two or three young ladies who intend to study 
there. She has perfect knowledge of French, has already 
crossed several times, spent two years in Paris, and is 
thoroughly acquainted there. She would see that the 
Sonemer Te ies arrived without inconvenience, would es- 
tablish them in suitable and reasonable pensions, and 
would assist them in many ways. If desired, could arrange 
for travel in the spring. Hizhest references given anu 
correspondence swlicited. Address A. B., Lyndhurst St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ORANGE GROVE FOR SALE—:'; miles from 
Orlando, Orange Co., Florida. Contains five acres; four 
hundred bearing trees; comfortable five-room cottage, 
with barn and several outbuildings. In beautiful loca- 
tion, near a number of fine lakes. A desirabiec, home- 
like place. Will be sold reap: owner going to Europe. 
Views of the property and full information regarding it 
at the Recreation Department of The Outlook or address 
F. C. H.. No. 7.397. care The Outlook. 


DR. ANNA A. ANGELL, formerly of New York 
City, will receive into her home for the winter a limited 
number of semi-invalids (not consumptives). Address 
SUNSET COTTAGE, Hampton, Virginia. 

WANTED-—In New York or vicinity, by an experi- 
enced teacher, classes or private pupils in History of Art 
or munogoan Travel. References. Address No. 7.550, 
care of The Outlook. 


A Fif.y-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 1s to 2 leeks 

SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe 

THE RED BOOK. By Ellen Douglas Deland 

ae AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. By W. ]. Henderson 

THE "SCUTNEY MAIL. Sophie Swett 
"REL 


™ ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL. By Capt. C. A. Curtis go 


EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 4 
GHERARDI 


THE NAVY ADMIRAL. 

THE ARMY . - GENERAL MILES 
THE AUTHOR - . LEW. WALLACE 
THE MUSICIAN .- - THEODORE THOMAS ¢ 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
| Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free g 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW VORK. 


Welcome the Coming Heat! 
Speed the Departing Dirt! 


Our new and handsome 
low-priced 
OIL HEATER, 
PURITAN No. 44 


Costs only five dollars 
and can be run for about 
five cents per day. 


Ne Soot, 
No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
No Ashes 


We have other styles. 
. | Write for our PUR- 

| ITAN Catalogue. It 
| tells all about them. 


PRICE —_ FREIGHT PREPAID. 
CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 77 Piatt St., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RGES TABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Household Hints 


A letter was received by the editors a few 
days ago, the gist of which was that the writer 
had called on a friend whose daughter had 
just been married. The daughter had always 
manifested an enjoyment of housekeeping 
matters, and had taken lessons in cooking 
after she became engaged. After she went to 
housekeeping, her husband’s mother objected 
to the amount of time and attention that she 
gave to her house, saying that she would spoil 
her husband by getting up such good dinners ; 
that he would, because so much stress was 
laid on material things in his home, lose his 
spiritual nature. The letter was read to three 
gentlemen, and the question was put to each 
one: What is your solution of this problem ? 
Is there any danger to the husband? The 
first answer received was: “If I were that 
mother-in-law, and felt that the spiritual nature 
of my son were of so frail and effervescent a 
kind, I should advise them to board.” The 
second gentleman to whom the problem was 
presented said: “ Where the whole trouble is— 
the wife outcooks the mother. She is jeal- 
ous.” The third one replied: “ Well, that 
danger is presented to so few men in this 
country that I think it would be well to let it 
go on as an experiment and see what the 
result would be.” Each of these answers 
should set women thinking. 


The Outlook is in receipt of a letter from a 
servant-girl which was written to the writer 
{Mrs. A. H. N.) of the article entitled “A 
Subscriber’s View,” printed in The Outlook 
of September 29. This girl says that she has 
lived in several families, that she has really 
tried to learn how to do the work satisfactorily, 
and she has concluded that there are very few 
women who have the ability to teach servants. 
“I have worked for many who seem to expect 
me to be a mind-reader; to know just exactly 
how they wanted things done without being 
told. I am out of work now, and I wish you 
would take me in hand, for I am tired of belong- 
ing to the great army of incapables. I like to 
work, but I have never had any training at 
home, and very little since I left home. I 
have given satisfaction in some houses, in 
others I have not, and I know that the fault 
is not wholly my own.” It is very evident 
that the writer of this*letter belongs to the 
class that many housekeepers have been trying 
to find, and it may be that she reveals one of 
the causes of friction between the better class 
of servants and the mistress of one maid or two, 
for she says: “It comforts me to know that 
you are just enough to acknowledge that mis- 
tresses (I hate that word) are sometimes to 
blame.” The girl says that she wants work 
and she prefers housework, but that her lack 
of training is a bar to success. It may be that 
some one who reads this will be willing to 
make the experiment of training an American 
gitl who prefers housework as a means of live- 
lihood to any other employment. 


A correspondent asked lately for a recipe for 
tomato catsup. Several have been sent to us 
by interested subscribers, and we print all, 
believing that at least one among them will 
meet our correspondent’s requirements : 


TOMATO CATSUP 

To a peck of ripe tomatoes add one teacup of salt ; 
boil until it begins to thicken, stirring occasionally ; 
coul, and strain through wire sieve. stirring with the 
hand. Put in kettle, and add one teaspoontul red 
pepper, hal]f-teaspoonful cloves, half-;1nt good cider 
vinegar, one small onion. it favor 1s desired. Boil 
slowly to the desired consistency. Put in pint bottles, 

use new corks soaked in hot water, and seal. 


A delicious catsup can be made from the following 
recipe, which has been in use in my mother’s family 
for many yéars: Select bright scarlet tomatoes, and 
to one-half bushel of truit allow half a pint of salt. 
Slice the fruit, add the salt, and boil until soft. Strain 
through a coarse sieve to take out the seeds and 
skins. To one gallon of the strained tomatoes allow 
one tablespoontul each of cayenne pepper, cinna- 
mon, cloves, and white ginger; one teaspoonful each 
of mustard and grated horseradish, and one quart 
of vinegar. Boil until quite thick. Add the spices 
about fifteen minutes before taking from the stove, 
and the ivinegar when cold. Among flavoring ex- 
tracts are now found those made from all kinds of 
spices, and in this catsup a few drops of extract can 
be substituted for ground cinnamon and cloves, vor 
any other dark spice one may wish to use. This is 
the only secret of keeping the fresh color, except 
cooking gwick/y in a bright tin or porcelain-lined 


The FRANKLIN 


AMERICA’S BEST TYPEWRITER. 


A Useful Gift for Your Minister 


A STANDARD MACHINE, with UNIVERSAL KEY- 
Has NO EQUAL for 


BOARD, at a POPULAR PRICE. 
BUSINESS or PROFESSIONAL USE. 
WRITES IN SIGHT. 


ALWAYS IN ALIGNMENT, and CHALLENGES COMPARISON WITH ANY 


OTHER, especially in the most essential points of simplicity, durability, speed, economy, align- 
ment, and good work. Don’t buy until you have seen and tried the LATEST machine. Re- 


sponsible agents wanted. Catalogue free. 


Special inducements to ministers and parties making Xmas presents. 


FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER MFG. CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


kettle. ‘To do this it is necessary to boil hard, watch 
caretully, and stir often to prevent 


Three quarts strained tomatoes, one and one-half 
even tablespoonfuls salt, one-half even tablespoonful 
black pepper. one pint vinegar. one-half cup brown 
sugar, one-half even tablespoonful allspice, one-quar- 
ter even tablespoonful cinnamon, a finch of ground 
cloves, two pods red pepper boiled in the tomatoes 
before straining. Pare, slice, and drain the tomatoes ; 
cook till soft enoughto strainthroughasieve. Mceas- 
ure and add the other ingredients, then cook fifteen 
minutes. When cold, put in bottles. “oP 


If **O. S.” will use the following recipe for tomato 
catsup, I think she will find it satisfactory: One 
bushel of tomatoes; slice them and cook till they 
can be strained througha sieve. Add one quart of 
vinegar, one pint of sugar, one teacupful of salt, four 
tablespoonfuls of pepper, two nutmegs. Boil until 
it becomes the thickness of cream. enw 


B. S.” writes: 


About a year ago there were published in your 


aper a group of recipes for “ Old-fashioned Mo- 
asses Cakes” which I have prized and followed 
ever since. Recently, with a change of help, the 


paper was destroyed or misplaced. Please reprint 
hem or send me a copy of the back number. 

Soft Gingerbread.—One pint of molasses, 
one cup of butter, one-half cup of warm water, 
one tablespoonful of soda, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, two eggs. Flour to make the con- 
sistency of soft cup-cake batter. Stir the soda 
into the molasses until it foams, break in the 
eggs, add the butter which has been softened 
but not melted, then the water, ginger, and 
flour. Flour should be added carefully at the 
last, as too much makes the cake look light- 
colored and dry, while if just the right quan- 
tity is used it will be dark and rich. A good 
plan is to try a little in a small pan before ven- 
turing the whole mixture. Bake in shallow 
tins about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Half this quantity makes a good-sized loaf. 
Delicious either hot or cold. 

Ginger Cookies.—One cup of butter, two 
cups molasses, two heaping teaspoonfuls soda, 
one cup water; flour. The success of the 
cookies depends, like the gingerbread, upon a 
careful use of flour. They should be mixed 
very soft, the board well floured in rolling them 
out, and a cake-turner used to lift them into 
the baking-pan. These are real old-fashioned 
thick cookies (they are fully half an inch thick), 
and must not be confounded with gingersnaps. 

Ginger Drop-Cakes.—These are delicious, 
and are less trouble than the cookies, as they 
are not rolled out. One cup of molasses, one- 
half cup of butter, one-half cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of boiling water, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful ginger,one-half teaspoonful cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful salt, one teaspoonful soda, 
three heaping cups of flour. Butter large 
baking-pans, and drop small spoonfuls of 
the batter, at intervals of two inches, over 
the pan. If put too close they will run to- 
gether in baking and lose their form. 

Gingersnaps.—One cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of molasses, one-half cup of water, one- 
half cup of lard, one-quarter cup butter, one 
even tablespoonful of ginger, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one even teaspoonful of soda. 
Sift the soda with the flour in order to have it 
well mixed; beat sugar, butter, and lard to- 
gether ; add spices, water, and, lastly, the flour. 
Roll as thin as possible (they should be as 
thin and crisp as wafers when baked), cut in 
round cakes, and bake quickly. These are 
fully equal to the wafers which are put up in 
round tin boxes, and they keep equally well. 
A tiny maiden of our acquaintance paid them 
a great compliment once; her little brother 


had been making us a call, and, as he was 
leaving, some one put a few in his pockets ; 
upon reaching home, he gave her one, which 
she ate with great enjoyment, and when it was 
gone she immediately asked, “ Where's the 
box ?”—which proves what I said, that they are 
as good as those sold at the stores. 


Big Do 
Bottle--S 


is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 


Concentrated, 
Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Pricc, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send ‘om address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 

How to Get a Free Sample,” 

to the Sole Agents, 


LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 


Is the authority on wo- 
man’s fashions. It tells 
ladies howto get fit,style, 
and chic in their gowns, 
bats,and wraps. It also 
gives them helpful 


bints on every 


topic of woman- 
No 
American lady can af- 
ford to do wrihout tt. 


ly interest. 


Sn 10 cfs. a copy; $44 year 


x< 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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Novelties in 


Dress Fabris 


Astrachan Effects, 
Fancy Mixed Cheviots, 
Stiletto Cloths, 


Homespuns, Camel’s Hair, 
Diagonals, Serges, 
Scotch Clan and French Plaids. 


Crepes and Crepons, 


for Evening and House Wear. 


Embroidered Cloths. 


Gloves 


COURVOISIER,”’ 
“Dent” and “ Fownes” Gloves. 


THE “ARLINGTON ” GLOVE, 
A special 4-button Glacé Kid, 


$7.00 per pair. 


COURVOISIER’S” 
4-button Glacé Kid Glove, 


$7.25 per pair. 


These are new and fresh goods. 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Driving Gloves, Umbrellas. 


Broadway K 19th 


NEW YORK 


= will, for a short time, secure 
this handsome silk watch fob, 
) with a guaranteed gold plated 
buckle. This offer is made as 
a means of making you ac- 
quainted with the Harris 
Wire Buckle Suspender, the 
Harris Garter for men, and 
other of the famous 


WEY 


about which we will send you 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 


LADIES’ 
TRIMMED HATS 


1,000 fine imported shapes of the 
best quality felt, made and trimmed 
artistically, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


Specialty of 
CHILDREN’S 
TRIMMED HATS 


2,000 DOZEN 


Fine French Fur Felt 
Untrimmed Hats 
BEST SHAPES 


each ; 


Worth $1.10 to $1.50 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. 


LADIES’ 
CLOAK and SUIT 
DEPT. 


English Velour Capes 


trimmed with Black Thibet Fur, Lined 
throughout with Silk, Short and Fash- 
ionable Shapes, 


14.75 


Same as above, Elegantly Embroi- 
dered in points, 


19.75 


2,500 
FUR CAPES 


all Fashionable Shapes and Furs, 


7.98 upward 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. 


Are so constructed as to F it. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, 
They contain NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
They contain NOTHING to ANNOY and are made of | 


The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


an interesting illustrated 
book. W the stage. Look for the \rade-mark on the toc. = 

g for Descriptive Price SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass, 
(M. O. Dept.) Williamsport, Pa. = - 2 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


To Look on the 
Bright Things, 


SAPOLIO 
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Lecreation Department 


The Outlook 


@e 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, anv 
Tour, any flotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


To Flerida and the South 
pular route i is the Southern Railway, *‘ Pied- 
ir Line,” yia Washington. 

at system comprises nearly five thousand 
chiles of railway, and extends from Washington 

. C., reaching all prominent Southern cities and 
winter resorts. Operates the only solid Pullman 
vestibuled train from New York to the South. 
Through Pullman from New York to Atlanta, 
Ga.. Montgomery, Ala., New Orleans, La., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn.. Asheville, N. C., Hot 
Springs, N. C., Savannah, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla., 
;omre. Fla., Augusta, Ga., and Aike 

axe u are going to any point South, "benticest. or 
Sout west, to get quick time, sure connections. and 
the comforts oft first-class travel, see that your tickets 
read via the * Southern Railway. 

For rates, map of route, call on or address R. D. 
Carpenter, General Agent, Alex. S. Thweatt, East- 
urk, neral Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D 


HICKS’ 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 
Prompt, careful, and W™ HICKS, 
eficient service guarantced. PROPRIETOR. 

Hotel proprietors should send fora copy of Hicks’ 
Advertisers’ Guide, giving list of suitable Papers and 
rates for advertising. 


Tours 


District of Columbia 


CALIFORNIA 


Everybody Goes with Phillips 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the 
Phillips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on 
fast trafns, under the personal guidance ‘of a Phi lips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping- 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, $6.00. 

Car leaves boston eek G and Chicago Thurs- 
days, via Scenic Route (D . G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations, or information address 
A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Hroadway, N. Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S. gth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., "Chicago, Ill 


JNO. SEBASTIAN 
G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


TOURS 
COOK’S TOURS = 


Egypt, the Nile, and Palestine 


Siew departure from New York by S.S. Normannia, 


. 5. 
Trip on the Niletothe First Cataract 
and Camping Tour in the Holy Land. 


Cruises to the Tropics 
Three attractive Winter Cruises by the fine steam- 
ships of the Quebec Steamship Company to the West 
ndies. 
Descriptive Programmes, containing Rates and 
full particulars, Free from 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


8 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 phn in $sa day for trans- 

rtation, meals, 

UEBEC STEAMSHIP, CO. Broadway, N. Y., or 
THOS. COOK & SONS, Agents. 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SELECT 
party to Egypt, the Holy Land, the poeciecsanees 
Sea region Southern E —ueeee, Paris, and Land on. Sail 
ing from New York $895. For’ particulars 

address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY (former! yo, of Springheld, 
ass.), 786 Avenue, Brooklyn, 


Grand Winter Eacursion 
TQ THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRE 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE, 


rom New York, Feb. 6, , to the Azores, Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marsei es (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, Syracuse 
Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, 
yrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algiers, 
Gibraltar (Tangier), to New York, &c. 
Duration of round trip 65 days. 
For further ene: apply to A. FORGET, General 
Agent, 3 Bowling Green, New York City. 


HOLY 


routes to the 
Agents 4 ALL ent S.S. Lines. Choice berths sores 
ze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. ¥. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 


mail and passenger steamenios sail regularly from 
for West ndies & Spanish Main. Ill. pamphlet spee. 


U. S. 
av. Y. 
mM, Forwoop & Ke.uock, 24 State St.. New Yo 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea. with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTER FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of ‘pe kinds. 


,airy, sunny rooms, 
OL well f furnished; superior 


cuisine ; modern conven- 
ences. Best references. Hlustrated Jam vhlets on ap- 
plication. CAR 


L LANDSEE. Proprietor. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commetions hotel will open Dec. rst. 


For terms, circulars, etc. 
N. WE » ilton, Bermuda, 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


tll d book describing South fornia sent op 
A.C. BILICKE & CO. 


CARLETON HOTEL 


A strictly first-class famil ily andtour.sthcte Centrally 
located. Sunny rooms. Terms reasonable. 
PASADENA, CAL. 


HOTEL GREEN Accommodation for 400 


guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, 4 


Colorado 


COLORADA SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado 5 rings, sent on 


request by ETT, Proprietor. 
Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 
GREENWICH, CT. 
Absolutely healthful; very agromme- 
dations; home comforts. H. M. H » M.D. 
Florida 


“ORMOND” 


OPENS DEC. 15th 
Write for mape room PR pad 
pocket to A DER E, Mers. 
ond, Volusia Con a. r an 
are the the Groves 
are Laden with Ripe Oranges. 
HOTEL COQUINA OPEN DEC. Ist 


District of Columbia 


Ww. 
American ( and ( ($:and up). Central, 
quiet, and homelik La Fétra, Prop. 


ASHINGTON. D. C., 1444 N St., N. W.— 

Transient and permanent guests accommodated. 

Half square from cars and herdics to depots and all at Bante 
of interest. Terms, $1.50 per day. Mrs 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—-HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Putsw Place, 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of 


ouse, overiocking the City of 


Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the worse. ttolanee Springs Water served 
wueout extra cha ress The 


rge. For illustrated book 
W 


tlook or ARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 


The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
REMAINS OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Situated directly on the beach. Every convenience, 
ingtuding hot and cold sea-water baths. and elevator. 
Through Pullman Buffet Car dally vie n. RR. 
D. SOUT Wick 


The BREN TFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 
Opposite 


The Buckingham , 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. 


THE CLIFTON 


N. W. Corner Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street, 
MISS A. E. ODGERS. LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. cOPEXG: 


One block east of ** The iit ” Electric lights open 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.,and baths. Mrs. E E. HAR 


GRAY GABLES 


lst St. near Madison Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Elegantly furnished rooms. Superior cuisine and 
attendance. Post-Office Box 16s. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


MAPLEHURST VILLA 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Has all improvements, and will be kept up to the h t 
standard. ES. 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


Fall and winter board. Choice location, desirable 
rooms. Miss WOOD, 106 South Street. 


INN 


WENONAH, N. J. 
Open for the winter. Steam heat, open grates. , elevator, 
electric lights; rooms en suite with bat first-class in 


all its appointments: easy of access; terms moderate. 
Write for klet. T. W. PIGGOTT, Lessee. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the tinest specimens of Colonia! 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


4 
with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Lurkey, Greece, long or short a 
tours New York, Nov. 24th. Dec. 8th, Jan. 19th, 
and Feb. 2d, | North German Steamer to 
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New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, MEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 

Elevated locati ft. abo level, j 
ersonal Care of experienced Physicians. A!) 

forms treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


Root p tel "Cuisine unde 
ety cieva ele ep ne uncer 
yp) Ewing, of Chautavoua 


4 mn New pM... and 


Or Stromg’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


(\ popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all s e year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Sarsgoqn waters and winter sports. Mas- 
sage, Flectricity, all baths and all health appliances. 
New Tr Turkish and Russian baths. Send fer | illustrated 
circ 


Pennsylvania 


Clear, Sunny Days 


in the Blue Mt. 
Country 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


If you are unwell, we can help you. We 
have the best of climate, a comfortable home, 
and 35 years’ experience. Rates are most 
réasonable. Information gladly given. Ad- 
dress Dr. F. Il urpD, Minsi, Pa. 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


DRS. WENRICH & DEPPEN 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


rday. Special rates by week. Electric lights, etc. 
The renovated. HEN RY BUSCH, Prop. 


PEBBLE LEDGE 
boarders. References required and given. pease 
modern conveniences. Address P. OU. 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE 
Private Board 
St. Thaddeus Square, 


SU N NY CLI FF 


pe e pleased to communicate with any one desiring private 
. House rented entire if desired. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 3. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 


Aiken, 5S. C. 


FTON COURT, Camden, 8S. ©.—Old-fashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post-office, etc. Charming walks and drives. o 
malaria. dy soil and pines, wor terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter addre 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


Anti-Cold 
Underwear 


our address on a postal will bring you 
Da “ne water-colored booklet about the 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


™ the underwear of health and comfort — 
% gives thorough protection — no irritation — 
absorbs moisture—can’t shrink — perfect 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 
Jaros Hygienic Co., 831 Broadway), 


ew York, 


@.' 


California Resorts 


During the coming months, if you are thinking of visiting 
the Pacific Coast, ask the Recreation Department for 
printed matter concerning any resort on the Coast, 
and full information, guides, and folders as to reach- 
ing California from your home. There is no charge. 

RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 


NEW YORK CITY 


Indian Summer Days are Glorious in Asheville, N.C. 
SPEND THEM AT THE BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


— 


Excellent Driving, Riding, and Boating. Sportsmen can find superb quail and woodcock 
shooting within fifteen minutes’ ride from the Battery Park Hotel. This is the Best Hotel 
in North Carolina, with the best service and cuisine. Photographs at Outlook Office. Rates 
very reasonable. For particulars write E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Winter Sanatorium 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun 
parlor ; electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk and 
cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. Medical 
superintendence by H. H. Care, M.D. For information and circulars address 
Miss C. W. STEVENS, Manager. 


So called because of its cleanliness and 
beauty, is 


Green Cove Springs 


In planning your winter trip we would like 


Parlor City 


OF FLORIDA 


to have you consider Green Cove Springs, 
and if you like a comfortable, reasonable-priced house to stop in for a day, 
week, or longer, THE St. E_Mo will suit. A prettily 
illustrated book will gladly be sent by Jupsown L. 
Scotr, Manager, Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


IKEN, 
Highland Park 


OPEN 


B. P. CHATFIELD 
NOVEMBER 15th H otel Proprietor 


Photographs and informa- 
tion at The Outlook, No. 13 
Astor Place, New York. 
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The Business World 


Time money is in as dismal a 
Wall Street condition as regards the lender 

as is commercial paper as con- 
cerns the investor. No gold went out to 
Europe last week as had been feared, and hence 
foreign exchange did not play its expected 
part in the financial situation. But there is no 
disguising the fact that the money market now 
shows how much October was a disappoint- 
ment to it. Aside from the-advance in ster- 
ling rates, the anticipated demand irom the 
interior in connection with the autumn crop 
movement did not at all come up to expecta- 
tions, and the consequence was that interest 
rates declined to the lowest figures on record. 
The low prices of wheat and cotton also in- 
fluenced other values, and the bad break in the 
coal properties capped the climax. It is a 
pleasant surprise, therefore, to learn that in the 
last statement of the New York City banks 
there appears the gratifying item of a loan in- 
crease of over a million dollars. The banks’ 
reserve held in excess of legal requirements is 
now somewhat over sixty-three millions. 


Treasury receipts and ex- 
penditures for October 

show a deficit for the 
month of thirteen and a half million dollars. 
Although five millions of this sum was on 
account of interest, the deficit without it is 
considerably larger than that for September. 
The most salient feature of last month’s Treas- 
ury history was the decline from September’s 
figures of over three and a half millions in cus- 
toms receipts. Internal revenue collections 
were about the same as in September, but 
only half as much as a year ago. The net 
balance on October I was sixty-one millions; 
by November 1 it had fallen to less than forty- 
six millions. Turning from these unflattering 
statements to the one more cheering feature, 
we find that the gold reserve has been in- 
creased by two and a half millions, and now 
stands at over sixty-one millions. 


October 
Treasury Statemen 


The imports of sugar during 
September show a noteworthy 
decline. Two and one-half 
times as much sugar was imported last July as 
in the corresponding month a year ago, but in 
August only three-quarters as much as in 
August, 1893. The contrast is a significant 
one. It was not unnatural that the Trust 
wished to import all the sugar possible before 
the new tariff became law. This perhaps ac- 
counts for the September import as well, 
aggregating less than 56.000,000 pounds—a de- 
crease from August of 92,000,000 pounds, and 
from July of 710,000,000. As the sugar duty 
in the present tariff was based upon last year’s 
imports, the supposed revenue to be derived 
was established at $42,000,000, or $3,500,000 
a month. It is to be hoped that other months 
may make up for September's loss, for the 
value of that month’s import has fallen short 
of the expected revenue by more than two 
million dollars. There is much reason to 
think that later months will tell a different 
story, since the remarkably small imports have 
undoubtedly been due to the great stock now 
on hand imported during the spring and early 
summer. The first barrels of the new crop of 
Louisiana sugar have been received. Present 
conditions are forcing the pianters in that State 
to great economy. Large refineries are plan- 
ned to save the expense of too many small 
ones; indeed, some attention has been given 
to the scheme of connecting plantation sugar- 
houses by pipe-lines with a central refinery. 


Decline in 
Sugar Imports 


Mr. Runyon, our Am- 
bassador at Berlin, and 
Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, have been having a lively exchange of 
views respecting Germany’s prohibition of 
cattle imports from America. Mr. Runyon 
declared the order severe, unjust, needless, 
and evidently a reprisal for the American 
sugar duty. The Baron admitted the force of 
the first epithet, but denied that of the others. 
He added that Germany could not barter the 
soundness of her cattle for any prospective 
lowering of the sugar tariff. The incubation 


Germany’s Prohibition 
of Cattle Imports 


stage of Texas fever was six weeks, and even 
if cattle left America in apparently perfect 
health, they might afterward fall a prey to the 
disease a spread the infection. To this our 
Ambassador rejoined that the contagion is 
carried only by insects that do not exist in Eu- 
rope, and, moreover, that dead meat is unable 
to convey the germs from Texas. Germany’s 
cattle imports come first from her neighbors, 
Austria on the south and Denmark on the 
north, followed by the United States, Sweden, 
France, and Italy, in the order named. It ‘is 
not improbable that a part of our now prohib- 
ited trade will be continued, nevertheless, in 
the form of exports to England, whence cattle 
can be reshipped to Germany. 


The Bureau of Statis- 
tics has issued its state- 
ment of our foreign 
commerce for September. The value of our 
exports was $59,000,000, as against $72,000,- 
ooo for September last year; of imports, $50,- 
000,000, as against $46,000,000. For the same 
month Great Britain’s exports fell off 314 and 
her imports 4% per cent. 


September 
Exports and Imports 


For the first nine months 
of the current year our 
total shipments of anthra- 
cite coal have been 29,600,000 tons—a decrease 
of over one and a half million tons from the 
corresponding time a year ago. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAVING S AND LOAN ASS’N 
13'4 E. Swan St., Buffalo, 
CEoRGE WaApsworTH, Pres. JosIAH Jewett. Treas. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


The Mutual Life Building, 


59 CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL....... $2,000,000 
SURPLUS...... $600,000 


Offers its 5% First Mtge. 


Trust Gold Bonds, 
Series B, at 1024s and interest. 


THESE BONDS ARE THE 
DIRECT OBLIGATION OF THE 
COMPANY SECURED BY FIRST 
MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED 
CITY PROPERTY. 


fin absolutely safe investment. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in gre 
which you desire to Sell 
This Association can peli, them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Invester can 
unload his unprofitable Western Keal Fstate 
ame | the new plan, which is equal in 
mportance to a great modern invention. 

Prospectus free on application to the 

ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, kansas. 


Decline in 
Coal Shipments 


China and Japan 


Are hereditary foes and 
are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 


SOCIAT 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness by furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 

Write for particulars concerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energe‘ic Mer to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston.. 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass 


Please mention The Outlook 


LOMBARD 


AND OTUER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 


CHARLES E. CIBSON 


MASS. 


DISPEL FOREVER 


the fear yj an old age of penury by purchasing Annuit 
Bonds. £/derly Persons double their incomes by means 
of them. Thus 000, at the age of 65, provides over 
$50.00 per month; at 70, over .0o per month ; 80, over 
$85.00 per. month during life. Address 

G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 


OUR BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 
Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 


Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public speakers and singers 
for improving and strengthening voice. Send stamp 


for circularsto 1., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Ship anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a ya? Montbly payments. 52-page cat. iree. 


45 Liberty St., New York, 
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Nothing so rich, so appropri- 
ate for a wedding present asa 


piece of 
Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut Giass. 
This trade 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, label 
New 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and are always 
inviting. They cost but little more than the 
old style when the expense of the necessary 
woodwork, drip-pan, etc., is added to the price 
of the tub itself. Write us for our illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price-list. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Box 1454 G., Pittsburg, Pa. 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM 


RHA EUMATISM ? 


Then drink 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


The great 
Natural 
Alkaline 
Water 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 


VICHY SPRINGS CO. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 


written your name on the corner. | 


Martha’s Rest 


is the name of an attractive frame house 
situated in a delightful spot at Saratoga Springs 
a little aside from the bustle and rush, and yet 
near enough to afford easy access to the prin- 
cipal waters of that farfamed resort. A self- 
supporting gentlewoman, knowing what rest 
means to a tired toiler, and having experienced 
great benefit from the bracing air and wonder- 
ful waters of Saratoga, has conceived the above 
idea to benefit some of the “ Marthas.” The 
home is being made ready. Much of the fur- 
niture has been donated, including a piano. 

It is the desire of the founder to have three 
rooms endowed for the use of women who 
through misfortune or illness are deprived of 
vacations because of inability to pay the very 
moderate board which will be charged. One 
of these rooms will be set aside by King’s 
Daughters. The others, it is hoped, will be pro- 
vided for by self-supporting women, and others 
interested in their welfare. 

Contributions are solicited, and the smallest 
will be gratefully acknowledged. Each donor 
will receive the full address, and an invitation 
to visit the “ Rest.” Address all communica- 
tions to F. A. Booth, Treasurer, Martha's 
Rest, 21 Bible House, New York City, N. Y. 


—The Rev. C. T. Weitzel, formerly of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., has accepted an invitation to 
fill for the winter the office of Assistant Pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The Rev. 
Ilorace Porter and the Kev. E. C. Sedgwick 
have accepted positions as pastoral assistants, 
one in especial connection with the Mayflower 
Branch, the other with the Bethel Kranch. 


The Coffee Habit 


is difficult to throw off, especially if one’s epicurean 
taste leads to the use of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk in this popular beverage. Its supe- 
riority to cream is admitted. Rich flavor and uni- 
form consistency. 


a brand 
of the famous 


Miss Histyle 


has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 


with the fashionable 
“Redfern” 
Bias Corded 
Velvet 


Bias 


Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


4 eight gores in the 
Skirt and finished 
A 


Look fur “ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 


“S. H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


since 1855 has been declared 


5 

This world-known product has re- > 
ceived highest awards at all the Princi- 
pal World’s Exhibitions since 1867, and 
Above 

Competition 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Ladies’ Merino Underwear 


ENGLISH STAR BRAND 
WHITE MERINO VESTS AND DRAWERS 


1.98; 


WHITE CASHMERE VESTS 


were 3.25 


3.25 ; were 5.75 


WHITE MERINO COMBINATION SUITS 


3.25 9 were 5.75 


CHILDREN’S WHITE MERINO COMBINATION SUITS 


1.85 ; were 3.50 


AND DRAWERS 


The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 Fourtn Avenue New York 


GD THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 


| 
: in a Porcelain-Lined Bath? : 
/ 
| 
\ 
— NATURAL ++ 
SARATOGA NY. 
| 
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T be Outlook 


A-Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copynght, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as matterin the New York 
ost-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscri 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in ad- 
vance. 

Posta is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico.. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—\hen a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Disconti 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OuTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


About People 


—Mr. Holman Hunt has been appointed Ro- 
manes Lecturer for 1895 at the University of 
Oxford. ~ 

—Napoleon was called “I’homme au petit 
chapeau gris.” Casimir-Périer is now known 
as “]’homme au petit landau bleu.” 

—The name of the new postmaster at Pur- 
gatory, Virginia, seems not at all blasphemous, 
but eminently appropriate, for such a place. 
It is George Godbethere. 

—Dr. William Petersen, of University Col- 
lege, Dundee, has been called to the Principal- 
ship of McGill University, Montreal, vacant 
since Sir William Dawson’s resignation. 

— Madame Clara Schumann, the widow of 
the great composer, and herself a composer 
and pianist of exalted rank, has just completed 
her seventy-fifth year. She is still teaching in 
Frankfort. 

—Professor Robertson Smith’s chair of 
Arabic.at the University of Cambridge is to 
be filled by the appointment of Dr. Charles 
Rien, late keeper of Oriental MSS. at the 
British Museum. 

—The establishment of a new infirmary in 
Boston for the cure of eye and ear diseases 
recalls Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s remark about 
‘the first one: “ Charitable eye and ear ?” said 
she, looking at the sign over the gate; “I 
never knew Boston had either.” 

—Mr. D. W. Caldwell, who has been elected 
President of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railway Company, to succeed the 
late John Newell, is an old railway man, hav- 
ing entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Company in 1852. He has lately been the 
President of the “ Nickel Plate,” or, to speak 
formally, of the New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis Railway Company. 

—The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, the rector 
of Christ Charch, Philadelphia, the church of 
Washington and Franklin, is the most recent 
of much-decorated Americans. The Queen- 
Regent of Spain has made him a Knight 
of the Royal Order of Isabella, and Dom 
Carlos has created him a Knight-Commander 
of one of the highest of Portuguese Orders. 
Dr. Stevens’s “Sources of the Constitution ” 
has thus received real recognition abroad. 

—Baron de Courcel, the new French Am- 
bassador at the Court of St. James’s, is a man 
of singularly judicial mind. He speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly, and, as President of the Court 
of Arbitration at Paris on the Behring Sea 
matter, gave eminent satisfaction. The Baron’s 
original name was Chaudron, and his father 
was a country attorney in a little place called 
Courcel, near which was the residence oi the 
Talleyrands, to whom Chaudron /fére was 
family solicitor. When the great diploma- 
tist was once about to start on a special mis- 
sion to England, he not only took the young 
Chaudron along as one of his secretaries, but 
_ also procured a change of name and a patent 


of nobility for the old lawyer, whose son now 
became “ M. de Courcel.” 

—The memory of the martyred President of 
the French Republic is to be fitly honored. 
More than two hundred cities in France have 
resolved to erect statues of Carnot, and there 
will hardly be any settlement without its Car- 
not Square, or at least street. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that in all 
France there are two hundred streets named 
after Thiers, over three hundred after Victor 
Hugo, and over four hundred after Gambetta. 


The Boston Church Congress 


Une ot the most important religious gather- 
ings of the year will be the assembiage in 
Boston next week of the members and friends 
of the Church Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The 
Church Congress is a thoroughly representa- 
tive but not a legislative body. It was organ- 
ized through the influence of such men as Dr. 
Washburn and Phillips Brooks, in the interest 
of free and open expression of opinion in mat- 
ters of public ethics, general philanthropy, re- 
ligious catholicity, and special denominational 
polity. While its speakers are always and only 
members of the Episcopal Church, both clerical 
and lay, the range of topics which has been pre- 
sented during a series of Congresses covering 
sixteen years has been as wide as the Christian 
faith. Its platform is as liberal as the Church 
it represents, and men of all schools of thought 
in the Church have here given expression to 
widely different views on many important 
topics. A certain elasticity marks the polity 
of this Church, and holds together in ——— 
men of evangelical, liberal, and ritualistic tend- 
encies. The discussions in previous years 
have been timely, interesting, oftentimes excit- 
ing. Boston has made great preparations for 
these meetings, which begin with an opening 
service in Trinity Church at II A.M. on 
November 13. General interest has been 
aroused, and this Church Congress will, it is 
expected, exceed in interest any before held. 
The subjects to be discussed by noted speak- 
ers of the Church will be as follows : Novem- 
ber 13, 7:30 P.M., “The Church’s Duty in 
the Matter of Secular Activities ;” November 
14, 10:30 A.M., “Proper Education for the 
Ministry;” November 14, 7:30 P.M. “The 
Sunday Newspaper;” November 15, 10:30 
A.M., “Religious Orders in the Episcopal 
Church To-day ;” November 15, 7:30 P.M, 
“ How to Relieve the Poor without Pauper- 
izing Them;” November 16, 10:30 A.M., * The 
Argument ‘from Design as Affected by the 
Theory of Evolution;” November 16, 7:30 
P.M., “ The Appeal to Fear in Religion.” The 
sessions will be held in Boston Music Hall. 
Bishop Lawrence will preside. 


Mail-Order Department 


Journeay & Burnham 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
FOLLOWING NAMED STATES: New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; 
also in Washington, D. C.; and when the 
amount purchased is $10.00 or over, we pre- 
pay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of 
our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


Wash your Hair 
and head. with 


Pearline, and 
see 
how 
re- 

freshing 

and 
com- 
forting it is. A Pearline 
shampoo, even if you don't 
take it very often, will keep 
the scalp beautifully clean and 
healthy. Don’t use too much. 

Not that there’s any harm in 

it, but it'll take too long to 

wash the suds off, and you 
might grumble about that. 

Use your Pearline in the 

bath. You'll feel invigorated 

after it. It’s very much like 

a Turkish or a Russian bath 

—except that it costs almost 

nothing, and that you take it 

at home, without any trouble 

or fuss. 441 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


WALTER BAKER 


RE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and Americ. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

—aN used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCCRS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Alaska Stove Lifter. 


CKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lid. 
Price 15c., at all Stove 
Hardware, & House 
Furnishing Deal- 
ers, or maile 

stpaid for 

0 cta, 


other genuine. We will not be responsible 
for bad results from inferior goods, 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - Troy, N. 


A. E. SHAW, 
1720. 
Lerg sci tr) 


ULPIT 


27 SUDBURY S8T.. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bend 5c. stamp for naw 100-pase 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “* Secrets of the Toilet,’ 
containing new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous compounds; 4 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
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October Necrology 


October 2.—Algernon Percy Banks St. Maur. 
Duke of Somerset. Born 1519. 

October 3.—David Swing. Born1830. Orig- 
inally one of the most liberal and eloquent 
of Presbyterian preachers, he finally with- 
drew from that communion. Since 1866 
had preached in Chicago. See page 594. 

October 3.—Ludwig Schwarz. Born 1822. 
Professor of Astronomy at the University 
of Dorpat. 

October 5.—Vincenzo Botta. Born 1818. The 
author of several works on the literature 
and history of Italy. Late Professor of 
Languages in the University of the City 
of New York. In 1855 he married Anne 
Charlotte Lynch. See page 578. 

October 5.—Reinhold Bechstein. Born 1833. 
Professor of German Literature in the 
University of Rostock. 

October 7.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. Born 
1809. See page 575. 

October 7.—Andrew Gregg Curtin. Born 
1815. Pennsylvania’s War Governor. 
Minister to Russia in the Grant adminis- 
tration. See page 578. 

October 9.—Earl Grey. Born 1802. Third 
earl of that name and son of the Prime 
Minister of 1830-34. The oldest living 
peer. Had occupied many Government 
positions and was the last survivor of 
Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet. 

October 9.—The Rev. Dr. Lewis Burton. Born 
1815. For forty-seven years a prominent 
Episcopalian among the clergy of Cleve- 
land, and the senior clergyman of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio. 

October 12.—John Nichol. Born 1833. From 
1861 to 1889 Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow, and 
the author of a number of books. 

October 13.—The Rev. G. H. Curteis, Canon 
of Lichfield. Bampton Lecturer in 1871, 
and Boyle Lecturer from 1884 to 1886. 

October 18.—Sir Alfred Stephen. Born 1802. 
For thirty years Chief Justice of New 
South Wales. 

October 19.—Samuel Booth. Born 1818. Ex- 
Mayor and Postmaster of Brooklyn. 
October 19.—James Darmesteter. Born 1549. 
A well-known Orientalist. Professor of 
the Persian Language and Literature at 

the Collége de France, Paris. 

October 20.—James Anthony Froude. Born 
1815. One of the most celebrated Eng- 
lish writers and historians. Regius Pro- 
ram of History at Oxford. See page 

October 21.—Joseph Dorsett Bedle. Born 
1531. Ex-Governor-of New Jersey. 

October 25.—John Bruce Ford. Born 1816. 
Founder of the firm of J. B. Ford & Co., 
publishers, now Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. See page 728. 

October 26.—The Rev. Dr. Samuel D. Alex- 
ander. Born 1819. For forty years pas- 
tor of the Phillips Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

October 30.—Honoré Mercier. Born 1840. 
Ex-Premier of the Province of Quebec. 


Individuality in Birds’ Songs 

A writer in the Contributors’ Club in the 
November “ Atlantic” asserts that there is an 
individual quality in the song of each bird 
lle says: 

“This summer a friend told me that she 
was ‘able to detect by their songs the xine 
different kinds of song-sparrow.’ She was 
very triumphant over it, and it gave me pain 
to explain to her what, from my own observa- 
‘ion, I believed to be the truth—namely, that 
there are almost as many different songs as 
there are song-sparrows; moreover, that not 
only do individuals among them differ from one 
another in their arrangement of the three parts 
of their theme, or in the finish they bestow 
upon the separate parts, but the individual 
himself varies his notes from time to time, tak- 
ing endless liberties with them according as 
the spirit moves him or his vocal powers per- 
mit. He may choose to stop short at the trill, 
though this is a rare occurrence; more often 
he begins with it, ending with the three sharp 
notes. Again, he practices the turn, which at 


best is an uncertain phrase, singing it over by 
itself a number of times, quite discontented, it 
would seem, with its indeterminate character. 
Then, perhaps, he bursts out in a reckless, 
don’t-care manner, as if snapping his claws at 
practice and perfection, jumbling his notes to- 
gether like a music-box suddenly gone mad. 
It is a mistake to think that all the birds of a 
kind are equally gifted with all their fellows, 
as if they were little mechanical toys struck 
off by the gross and warrranted to produce 
precisely the same song. Why should it be 
so? Men differ in this respect ; so do various 
domestic animals—all of them, for aught | 
know. Two black-and-tan terriers living next 
door to each other have distinctive barks; the 
one can boast of a far wider compass than his 
friend—I mean his enemy—as well as of a 
more hideously exasperating quality in the 
tones. 

“T have the honor of acquaintance with a 
cat of high lineage. He is outwardly magnif- 
cent, and inwardly all that a cat should be— 
the beau-ideal of cathood. But he has an in- 
choate mew. It is his one limitation, and one 
with which his owners do not quarrel. Cocks 
are notably many-voiced, and I doubt not that 
close observation would disclose fine charac- 
teristic shadings in the voices of those familiar 
creatures that respectively squawk, cluck, 
neigh, bray, and moo.” 


A Study in Black and White 


Why was Dame Nature so unkind to me? 
It’s just my fate. 

Instead of curly, as it ought to be, 
My hair is straight! 

Each night a row of papers held with pins 
My head environs. 

My life’s one endless drudgery of tins 
And curling-irons ! 

A thousand ways to cur] it I’ve devised ; 
I’ve used the many Curlines advertised ; 

But still my brain with hopelessness is whirled— 
It won't stay curled. 


Why did de Lawd dun made dis wool ob mine 
So full ob kinks? 

He’d jus’ as well uh made it long an’ fine 
An’ straight, I tinks. 

Ise oil’d an’ oil’d dis wool, an’ breshed it back 
A heap, | ’clahr! 

An’ tried a pow’ful sight to make it lak 
De white folks’ hahr. 

Ise used dem drug purskipshuns from de sto’— 
Indeed I has, but ’tain’t no use no mo’. 

It am no use to bresh dem kinks an’ fuss; 
Dey jus’ gets wuss. 
—Kourt Chalys in Carnegie Hall Programme. 


“ Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrROCHES” relieve Throat 
Irritations caused by Cold or use of the voice. 
Ihe genuine sold only in boxes. 


‘Shining Silver. 


There's always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro=Silicon 


but you've only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


it Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 

It’s unlike any other. 


It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A PERFECT LiQuiD 
DENTIFRICE. 


Price 25 cents. 


HA, 

>a ¥ WwW. HOYT & CO 


Are you sure, that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the 
“Index to Chimneys free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


class. 


Consumption 
Curable 


If you doubt this, send for Mr. Congreve’s Treatise 
on CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, showing Causes, Symptoms, Prog- 
ress, and successful treatment, and containing nearly 
400 cases of absolute cure. This valuable book 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Ad- 
dress G. T. CONGREVE, 4 Wooster St., New York. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not a violent and very 
agreeable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
ache, Constipation, etc. Write for sample. Sent free 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CU., NEW YORK 


Bleached Muslin. 


For Sa‘e by all Wholesale and Retail Dry Goods Dealers in the United States, in 36, 


41 and 45-inch widths, 


Manufactured by the Slater Cotton Company, 


Pawtucker, R. I. 


’ NEW YORK, 
_ Coffin, Altemus & Co. PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 
Sole Agents, BALTIMORE. 
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